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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

On Thursday next, the 21st of October, seventy 
years will have elapsed since Nelson, before going 
into battle at Trafalgar, signalled to the fleet that 
England expected every man to do his duty ; and 
after the great admiral was shot down at that 
battle, he expressed the modest hope that England 
would feel that, with regard to duty, he had done 
his. 

The most matter-of-fact account of this fiercely- 
contested battle is to be found in James’s Naval 
History—the sum of which account is that the 
combined French and — sh fleets, under Ad- 
miral Villeneuve, consisted of thirty-three ships of 
the line ; that Nelson’s force comprised twenty- 
seven ships of various sizes and armaments; that, 
after a heroic struggle, Villeneuve and the two 
Spanish admirals in chief were taken, while nine- 
teen of their vessels were captured, sunk, or de- 
stroyed ; and that the dying Nelson, amid the 
surrounding ecstasy of victory, had no thought 
connected with glory, but was to the last possessed 
with that absorbing idea of his, namely, duty. 

The most romantic account of this memorable 
conflict is the one furnished by M. Thiers, in that 
History of the French Empire which revived 





Bonapartism in France, and which led to the 
fatal, inevitable, but, perhaps, unforeseen results 
of such a revival. 

But besides the English matter-of-fact state- 
ment, and the French chapter added to the romance 
of history, there is a third, a Spanish account, 
which is probably now totally unknown in Eng- 
land, but which is well worth reproducing in 
honour of the coming anniversary. To the Eng- 
lish matter-of-fact, and the French mingling of 
romance with reality, the Spaniards have add led a 
poetical narrative ; ‘and they lost no time in doing 
so. Before the year 1805 had expired three 
Spanish bards rushed into poetry ; their works, 
with the name of one author, are thus detailed :— 

“ Relacion en la que se Elogia sencillamente, d los 
Heroes del Combate del dia 21 de Octubre, &c.,%.¢. A 
simple Narrative in honour of the Heroes of the Battle 
of the 2lst of October, sustained by the Combined 
Squadron against the English Fleet commanded by Ad- 
miral Nelson. 8vo. pp.12. Madrid. 1805. 

“ El Combate naval del 21 de Octubre, &c., i.e. The 
naval Action of the 21st of October. By Don José Mor 
bE Fuentes. 8vo. pp. 23. Madrid. 1805. 

“ Sombra de Nelson, i.e. The Shade of Nelson. 
pp. 8. Madrid. 1805.” 

The Monthly Review, in its appendix to its 
fifteenth volume (1806), notices these patriotic, 
but somewhat fanciful, poems in a very friendly 
spirit. The following passages will serve to show 
that spirit as well as the other which animated 
the Spanish lyres :— 

“ The view which each author has taken of his subject 
is not less distinct than the style of the different iper- 
formances. The first, agreeably to its title, begins thus: 

* S=puesto que en el diario 
nos convidan y’ alborotan 
4 escribir sobre el Combate, 
bien sea en verso, li en prosa; 
Yo como Espaiiol castizo, 
aunque no entiendo una jota, 
mojar como convidado 
guiero en la salsa una sopa ;” 
“?¢.e. ‘Since the Diario (a newspaper so called) invites 
and urges us to write on the subje sct of the battle, either 
in verse or prose ; I, like a true born Spaniard, although 
without a grain of wit, accept the invitation, and will 
dip my bre ad in the sauce.’ 


Svo. 


After summarizing the anterior events of the 


year, and the combining of the French and Spanish 
fleets, the first Spanish author proceeds to state as 
follows, according to the Review :— 

? i=] 

“To oppose this force, England is next represented as 
fitting out a grand armament, at the head of which is 
placed Nelson; whom the author praises for his great 
skill and courage, but whom he asserts to have been 
chiefly animated by a des sire of revenging the loss of his 
arm, of which a T¢ ile do blade, quided by Spanish lo 
had deprive d him in the Canary Islar is. The bs attle 
itself is dispatched in a summary manner, and in very 
general terms. Towards the end he says :— 

‘ Separanse al fin, quedando 
indecisa la victoria, 
porque de las tres Esquadras 
fué la pérdida pasmosa.’ 
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*** At last they separate, and leave the victory un- 
decided, each squadron having suffered a tremendous 
loss." Afterward, however, he thinks it proper to be 
more explicit. Having enumerated the Spanish officers 
of distinction who were killed or wounded, he adds :— 

* Pero aunque son tan sensibles 
nuestras pérdidas notorias, 
la satisfaccion logiamos 
de ver 4 la fanfarrona 
Nacion Inglesa de luto 
por la muerte lastimosa 
de su gran General Nelson, 
en quien su esperanza toda 
tenia depositada ; 
pues su pérdida mas monta 
que la de los otros Gefes, 
los diez mil hombres de tropa, 
los ciento cincuenta y dos 
de Oficialidad briosa, 
y diez y nueve navios, 
que han perdido en la derrota.’ 

* * But though our losses are great, we have the satis- 
faction of seeing the vain glorious English mourning the 
lamentable death of their great Admiral, in whom all 
their hopes were centered ; for the loss of Nelson is of 
greater moment than all the other chiefs, the ten thou- 
sand soldiers, and the hundred and fifty-two brave 
officers, and the nineteen ships, of which this engage- 
ment deprived us.’” 

This poem, after the above singular comparative 
compliment paid to Nelson, ends with the futile 
cry of “ Revanche.” Next, coming to the second 
poem, the Review says :— 

“Don José Mor pr Fuentes assumes a much loftier 
tone than the preceding writer. He strictly limits his 
muse to a description of the battle of Trafalgar, which is 
written with great spirit and animation ; and he par- 
ticularizes the gallant actions and the deaths of several 
of their principal Commanders: but his account of the 
commencement of the combat shews that his statements 
are not always worthy of reliance ;— 

* Ardiendo Nelson en venganza impia 
Por su patente mutilado miembro, 
Y Abukir, Copenhague en su memoria 
Con frenético orgullo repasando, 
Al descubrir la tremulante insignia 
De Cisneros, aspira 4 la alta gloria 
De arrebatar la Trinidad ansiada, 
Y con furor clamando 
Corra en arroyos la Espajiola sangre 
Se abalanza feroz...mas no se atreve 
A medir el aleve 
De nave « nave su marcial pujanza, 
Y de dos almirantas auxiliado 
La escelsa popa 4 rodear camina, 
Quando atento el Guerrero consumado 
Las anchas velas contrapone al viento, 
Y décil 4 su voz la inmensa mole, 
En retrogrado obliquo movimiento, 
Las espumosas olas arrollando 
Y la trémula atm sfera atronando, 
Por quatro filas destrozantes rayos 
De su enorme costado 
Con instant:neo incendio le fulmina. 
Huye el Breton, qual lidiador burlado 
Que asalté con ardid la invicta fiera, 
Y al mirar sobre si su frente armada 
Con fuga apresurada 
Y zozobra mortal, procura ansioso 
Ponerse en salvo de su cruda sana.’ 





“* Nelson, burning to revenge his lost limb, and 
proudly revolving in his mind the days of Aboukir and 
Copenhagen, on discovering the floating ensigns of Cis- 
neros aspires to the glory of capturing La Trinidad, the 
grand object of his ambition ; and with fury exclaiming, 
“* Let Spanish blood flow in torrents,” he fiercely com- 
mences the attack... but the ungenerous foe ventures 
not, ship opposed to ship, to measure his prowess—sup- 
ported by two more vessels, he endeavours to surround 
her lofty stern :—our consummate warrior, by whom 
nothing is overlooked, opposes the broad sails to the 
wind ;—the immense machine, obedient to his voice, cuts 
the foaming billows in an oblique direction, and, from 
four batteries in her enormous side, lances thunderbolts 
which carry fire and devastation among the foe. The 
Briton flies, like a combatant who, baffled in his at- 
tempt to subdue by treachery the unconquered bull, 
beholds the dreadful forehead of his antagonist threaten- 
ing instant destruction, and, agonized with fear, seeks 
shelter from his mortal fury.’’ 

The idea of Nelson taking to flight is too au- 
dacious for the third bard, but he makes use of 
the British admiral’s ghost for a very droll pur- 

se :— 

“In the third poem, the shade of Nelson, rising in the 
storm from the awful scene of devastation and carnage 
which had closed the engagement, announces to the 
haughty genius of Britain the woes which the vengeance 
of France and Spain is preparing to inflict on his devoted 
country.” 

There is no space left for comment on these 
Spanish views ; and in fact they need none. There 
only remains to express a hope that their repro- 
duction here is not ill-timed, threescore years and 
ten after the name of “ Trafalgar” first stirred the 
heart-pulses of this nation ; a name which has not 
yet lost its power, less perhaps because of the 
great victory than for the hero whose life was 
sacrificed to gain it, by fearless fulfilling of his 
share of the duty which England expected from 
every man under Nelson. Ep. 


THE FRENCH STATE PAPER OFFICE. 

Histoire du Dépét des Archives des Affaires Etrang: 
& Paris au Louvre en 1710, & Versailles en 1763, et de 
nouveau & Paris en Divers Endroits depuis 1796. Par 
Armand Baschet. 8vo. Paris, Plon. 

M. Armand Baschet, to whom we are indebted 
for so many useful historical publications, has 
quite recently presented us with a volume of con- 
siderable interest, and the subject of which com- 
mends itself to the readers of this journal. It isa 
detailed account of the French State Paper Office, 
and a complete history of the vicissitudes through 
which it has had to pass from its earliest formation 
up to the present day. A brief notice of this work 
will, I trust, be acceptable. 

The introduction gives a few particulars on the 
private collections of political MSS. which existed 
in various quarters previous to the establishment 
of the Dépét des Affaires Etrangéres. It will 


res 


astonish many of our friends to hear that it was 
only in 1661 that the plan was adopted of pre- 
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serving in the Government bureaux the diplomatic 
papers and correspondence exchanged between 
the Court of Versailles and its representatives 
abroad. As early, indeed, as the reign of Louis 
XL, there existed, at the Sainte Chapelle of Paris, 
a depét known by the name of Trésor des Chartes, 
and destined to receive the political documents of 
every kind which it was either essential, or simply 
convenient, to keep safely. But all papers of that 
nature did not find their way to the rooms of the 
Court of Accounts; abuses, irregularities, and 
neglect, rendered almost inevitable by the con- 
tinual journeys of the king and his ministers from 
place to place, prevented the carrying out of an 
idea which was equally useful and patriotic. In 
course of time, all the principal political agents of 
the crown considered themselves lawful owners of 
the official despatches and other papers they had 
received or forwarded (in this latter case the rough 
drafts were always carefully preserved) ; and these 
splendid collections were handed down from father 
to son, along with the plate, tapestry, pictures, 
furniture, and other valuables, belonging to the 
family. Thus, as M. Baschet remarks, all the 
monuments of French diplomacy referring to the 
reign of Louis XII. were styled, not his Majesty’s 
records, but the Papiers du Cardinal dAm- 
boise or the Papiers de Florimond Robertet. In 
like manner, for the administration of Francis I. 
we have the Papiers de Montmorency (the con- 
stable), Papiers de Claude @Annebault (the ad- 
miral), Papiers d’ Antoine du Prat (the chancellor), 
Papiers de Villandry (the king’s private secretary), 
&c., and so on, till after the ministry of Cardinal 
Mazarine ; for the real preservation of the docu- 
ments relating to foreign affairs began only in 
1671, when the papers late in the possession of 
Hugues de Lyonne were declared, by order of 
the king, to be State property. 

M. Baschet gives us, in his excellent introduc- 
tion, the history of all the preliminary efforts made 
at various times by the kings of France and their 
ministers to procure the private collections of State 
documents scattered here and there. They were 
purchased, as opportunity offered, from the heirs, 
and transferred to the royal library, where savants 
such as Godefroy, Pasquier, and De Thou, watched 
carefully over the treasures which began to flock 
in. The papers of Loménie de Brienne, amounting 
to 358 folio volumes ; those of the brothers Dupuy 
(777 vols.) ; of Hippolyte de Béthune (1,000), were 
successively added, and at last something like 
method was applied to the classification and cata- 
loguing of these treasures. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a slight idea of 
M. Baschet’s introductory essay. The volume 
itself comprises three distinct parts, corresponding 
to the following epochs:—1. The Foreign State 
Paper Office from its organization in Paris, 1710, 
to its translation to Versailles, 1763 ; 2. From its 








establishment at Versailles, 1763, to the Directoire, 
when it was brought back to Paris again, 1796 ; 
3. From its final “ installation” at the palace of 
the Quai d’Orsay to the year 1853. On each of 
these divisions I purpose offering a few remarks. 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 





A LIST OF WORKS ON SWORD PLAY. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 


1800. Bertello (Paulo). Trattato di scherma ossia 
modo di maneggiare la spada e la sciabla. Bologna, 1800. 

An explanation of the sword exercises and drill motions, 
and the six cuts in single motions. [London, 1800 ?] 
12mo., pp. 4. M. 

1801. L’escrime appliquée 4 I'art militaire, par le 
citoyen Bertrand, maitre d’armes. Paris, an IX. (1801). 

1802. Die fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb in system- 
atischer uebersicht fiir offiziere...von Johann Georg 
Julius Venturini....Mit kpf. 8. Braunschweig, 1802. 

Die fechtkunst auf universitaten; mit kpfn. Kithen, 
1802. Aue. 8vo. 114 sgr. 

1803. La scienza della scherma esposta dai due amici, 
Rosaroll Scorza {(Giuseppe) Baron] e Pietro Grisetti. 
Milano, 1803. 8vo. 

Theoretisch-praktische anweisung iiber das hiebfechten, 
von Joh. Adolph Karl Roux. Fiirth, 1803. 8vo. 

Art of defence with the broadsword and sabre....John 
Taylor. London, 1803. Svo. 

1804. The art of defense on foot with the broadsword 
and sabre...improved and augmented with the lessons of 
John Tailor. London, 1804. 8vo. 

1805. A treatise on the science of defence for the 
sword, bayonet, and pike....By Anthony Gordon, A.M. 
Captain....London: printed by B. McMillan....Sold by 
T. Egerton...1805. 4to., pp. viii-66 ; 19 plates; 12 relate 
to swordplay. M. 

Roux (J. W. D.). Anweisung iiber das hiebfechten. 
Gr. 8. Niirnberg, 1805. Campe. 

1806. Rosaroll Scorza (Giuseppe), Baron e Pietro 
Grissetti. La scienza della scherma. Milano, 1806. 
In-12. 

1807. Anleitung zur fechtkunst nach mathematischen 
physical grundsitzen, von Dr. Joh. Wilh. Roux. Jena, 
1807. 4to., 10 plates. 

Abhandlung der fechtkunst auf den stoss, mit...kpf., 
von. Ch. C. Timlich. Wien, 1807, Tendler. 12mo. 

1808. Anleitung zur fechtkunst nach mathematischen 
grundsiitzen, von Dr. Joh. Wilh. Roux. Jena, 1808, 
Hennings. 4to., 10 plates. 

1809. The amateur of fencing; or, a treatise on the 
art of sword-defence....By Joseph Roland....London: 
printed for the author by W. Wilson....1809. 8vo., 
pp. xxxvi-228. M. 

Die fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb in systematischer 
uebersicht fiir Offiziere...von Johann Georg Julius Ven- 
turini. Mitkpf. N.aufl.8. Hannover, 1809. 

1810. The amateur of fencing; or, a treatise on the 
art of sword-defence....By Joseph Roland....London.... 
1810. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

1811. La scienza della scherma esposta dai due amici, 
Rosaroll Scorza [(Giuseppe) Baron] e Pietro Grisetti. 
Napoli, 1811. In-8. 

1812. Rosaroll Scorza (Giuseppe), Baron. Trattato 
della spadancia, ossia della spada larga. Napoli, 1812, 
Fernandes. In-8. 

1814. La scienza della scherma esposta dai due amici, 
Rosaroll Scorza [(Giuseppe) Baron] e Pietro Grisetti. 
Napoli, 1814. 4to., 10 plates. 
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1815. Traité de l'art des armes, par La Boéssiére. 


Paris, 1815. 

Essai sur l’art de l’escrime; par P. J. Moreau. 
Nantes, 1815. 

1816. Théorie sur l'escrime 4 cheval pour se défendre, 


avec avantage, contre toute espece d’armes blanches, 
par Alex Muller...A Paris, 1816. 4to. 
Schmidt (J. F.) griindliche anweisung der deutschen 


fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb. Dresden, 1816. Arnold. 
4to., 8 gr. 

Abhandlung der fechtkunst von Temlich. Wien, 
1816. 12mo. 

1817. Le guide des officiers de cavalerie, divisé en 
cing parties....5° L’escrime 4 pied et & cheval, Par... 
[René Théophile|] Chatelain....Paris, chez Magimel.... 


1817. S8vo., pp. 88; 8 plates. M. 

Traité d’escrime 4 pied et & cheval, contenant la 
démonstration des positions, bottes, parades, feintes, 
ruses, et généralement tous les coups d’armes connus 
dans les académies, par le chevalier Chatelain, officier 
supérieur de cavalerie. Paris, 1817. 8vo. 

oe (J. W. D.) deutsche fechtkunst, oder anweisung 
zum stossfechten. 8 gr. Leipzig, 1817. Barth. 

Schmidt (Jh. Fr.) griindliche anweisung zur deutschen 
fechtkunst auf stoss und hieb. Dresden, 1817. 4to. 

1818. Chatelain (le chevalier) avec M. Bertrand. 
Traité d’escrime & pied et A cheval. Sec. édition, augm. 
Paris: Anselin et Pochard, 1818. In-8, avec 8 pL, 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Das Deutsche hiebfechten der Berliner turnschule 
dargestellt von Ernst Wilhelm Bernhard Eiselen. Ber- 
lin, 1818. 8vo., pp. xxvi-114, 124 sgr. M. 

Traité de l'art des armes. A lusage des professeurs 
et des amateurs, par M. La Boéssicre....A Paris, de 
l'imprimerie de Didot...1818. 8vo., pp. xxii-310; 20 
folding plates; 7 fr. M. 

Rosaroll Scorza (Giuseppe), Baron. 

adancia, ossia della spada larga. Napoli, 1818. 

ernandes. 

1819. Theorie der fechtkunst;...nach dem, Traité 
d@escrime par le chevalier Chatelain, frei bearbeitet ; 
nebst einer anleitung iiber das hiebfechten von Anton 


Trattato della 
In-8. 


Liipscher und Franz Gimmel, K. K. lieutenants. Wien, 
1819. Strauss, gr. 8. 
1820. Liipscher (Anton), u. Franz Gimmel. Theorie 


der fechtkunst. Eine analytische abhandlung simm. 
stellungen, stisse, paraden, finten u. s. w., iiberh. aller 
bewegungen im angriffe u. d. vertheidigung. nach d. 
Traité d’escrime par le chevalier Chatelain frei bearbeitet. 
Nebst einer anleitung iiber d. hiebfechten. Mit 2 tabellen 
u. 20 bildl. darstell. 8. Wien, 1820. Tendler. 

Traité de l’art de faire des armes. Par Louis Justin 
Lafaugére. Lyon, 1820. 8vo., 2 plates, 6 fr. 

Das hiebfechten zu fuss und zu pferde :...von Gottlob 
Ludwig von Pillnitz...Halberstadt, 1820. Vogler. 15 egr. 

1821. Traité de l’art de faire des armes, par Louis 
Justin Lafaugére. Lyon, 1821. 8vo. 

La xiphonomie, ou l'art de l’escrime, po&me didactique 
en quatre chants...par M. P. F. M. Lhomandie, amateur. 
Angouléme, 1821. 

Die fechtkunst auf den stoss, nach den grundsatzen 
des Herrn von Selmnitz, von Carl Edouard Pinitz. 
Dresden, 1821, Arnold. 264 sgr. 

1822. Theoretische anweisung zur fecht- und voltigir- 
kunst verfasst von J. Duval....Miinchen, 1822, Fleisch- 
mann. Gr.4. Mit 60figuren. 2 rth. 15 sgr. 

Die fechtkunst auf den stoss....von Carl Edouard 
Pinitz.... Dresden, 1822, in der Arnoldischen Buchand- 
lung. 8vo., pp. 164. M. 


The modern art of fencing....By Guzman Rolando... 
revised by J. 8. Forsyth....London: printed for Samuel 
Leigh...1822. 24mo., pp. xxxii-240; 23coloured plates. M. 





1823. Roland (George). A treatise on the art of 
fencing. Edinburgh, 1823. 8vo. B. 

1824. A treatise on the theory and practice of the 
art of fencing....By George Roland....London : printed 
for William Sams...1824, 8vo., pp. xii-182; 12 plates. M. 

Versuch einer theoretischen anweisung zur fechtkunst 
im hiebe von Johann Adolph Ludwig Werner. Mit 20... 
kpf....Leipzig, bei C. H. F. Hartmann. 1824. Obl. 4to., 
RP x-48. Has list of 73 editions of works on sword play. 


1825. Demeuse (Nicolas). 
l'art des armes démontré. 
gravures [en bois]. Paris, Delarue ; 
1825. 18mo. 1 fr. 50c. 

Traité de l'art de faire des armes. Par Louis Justin 
Lafangére. Nouv. édition corrigée. Paris, Garnier, 1825, 
8vo., portrait and two plates. 7 fr. 

Das hiebfechten zu fuss und zu pferde...von Gottlob 
Ludwig von Piéllnitz....Neu. auflage. Halberstadt, Briig- 
gemann, 1825. 8vo. 

Die fechtkunst auf den stoss, nach den grundsatzen 
des herrn von Selmnitz (Edouard de) ; von Carl Edouard 
Piinitz. Dresden, 1825. 

Versuch einer theoretischen anweisung zur fechtkunst 
im hiebe von Johann Adolph Ludwig Werner. Leipzig, 

25, 


Le maitre d’escrime, ou 
[Nouv.] édit., ornée de 14 
Lille, Castiaux. 


1826. Abriss des Deutschen stossfechtens nach 
kreuslers grundsatzen dargestellt von E. W. B. Eiselen. 
Berlin, 1826. 

Rolando (G.), Modern art of fencing (in Spanish), with 
23 coloured plates ; descriptions of the positions in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 1826. 12mo. 

1827. Manuel ou cours d’exercices de gymnastique... 
suivi d’un traité sur l’art des armes; par P{eter) G[us- 
tavus}] Hamon.... Londres, 1827. 

1828. Théorie sur l’escrime a cheval pour se défendre, 
avec avantage, contre toute espéce d’armes blanches, 
par Alex. Miiller. Paris, 1828. 

Die fechtkunst auf den stoss,...von Carl Edouard 
Piinitz. Dresden und Leipzig, 1828. 

Recueil des théories étrangéres sur le maniement du 
sabre, ou escrime a cheval, extrait des réglemens d’exer- 
cice pour la cavalerie autrichienne, prussienne, et 
hessoise, traduit de l’allemande. 1828. 

1829. Fougére (J.) Fechtmeister, d. kunst aus jedem 
zweikampfe lebend u. unverwundet zuriickzukehren, 
selbst wenn man niemals unterricht im fechten gehabt, 
u. es auch mit dem griissten schliiger oder schiitzen d. 
welt zu thun hiitte. In 10 vorlesungen. Aus d. Franziif. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1829. 

Essai sur l'art de l'escrime; par P. J. Moreau. 
Nantes, 1829. 4to., pp. 16. 

Veiss (Giuseppe). Istruzioni della scherma a cavallo. 
Napoli, 1829. 

he London encyclopzdia...vol. ix. London: printed 
for Thomas Tegg....1829. 8vo. Fencing, pp. 148-151; 
6 figs. on two plates. M. 

1831. Florio (Blasco), La scienza a l’arte della 
scherma. Catania, 1831. 

1832. Spinal deformities cured and prevented. By 
P. G. Hamon...to which is subjoined a treatise on fencing, 
and on bodily exercises....London....Carpenter & Co.... 
1832. 8vo. pp. viii-132 ; 8 folding plates. M. . 

1834. Vollstdndige anweisung zum stossfechten nach 
Kreuslers grundsatzen, von Heinrich Kiemann. Leipzig, 
1834. 

Anleitung zum hiebfechten, von J. Segers. 
1834, Habicht. 8vo., n., 14 thir. 

Frep. W. Foster. 


Bonn, 


The Grove, Camberwell. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tae Metancnory or Hamuet.—A lady corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” (5" §, iii. 405) gave an 
extract from Burton’s Anatomy, as illustrating the 
melancholy of Jaques, Timon, and Hamlet. There 
is another passage in the same author, which is, I 
think, strikingly applicable to the wavering in- 
tellect of Hamlet :-— 

“Suspicion and jealousy are general symptoms. If 
two talk together, discourse, whisper, jest, he thinks 
presently they mean him—de se putat omnia—or, if they 
talk with him, he is ready to misconstrue every word 
they speak, and interpret it to the worst. Inconstant 
they are in all their actions; vertiginous, restless, inapt 
to resolve of any business: they will, and they will not, 
persuaded to and from upon every occasion ; yet, if once 
resolved, obstinate and hard to be reconciled. They do, 
and by and by repent them of what they have done: so 
that both ways they are disquieted of all bands, soon 
weary. They are of profound judgments in some things, 
excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty: for 
melancholy advanceth men’s conceits more than any 
humour whatsoever. Fearful, suspicious of all, yet again 
many of them desperate hairbrains ; rash, careless, fit to 
be assassinates, as being void of al] ruth and sorrow. 
Tedium vite is a common symptom ; they are soon tired 
with all things; often tempted to make away with them- 
selves—vivere nolunt, mori nesciunt—they cannot die, 
they will not live; they complain, lament, weep, and 
think they lead a most melancholy life.” 

Burton was a contemporary of Shakspeare, and 
one would almost imagine that when he wrote the 
above passage Hamlet was in his thought ; I am 
sure, at least, there is no intelligent student of the 
character who will not recognize it as a faithful 
abstract of the prince’s fitful disposition, which it 
portrays with photographic minuteness in its way- 
ward moods and shifting fancies. It coincides, 
for instance, with the latter part of Burton’s de- 
scription, when the unhappy prince bursts into 
that magnificent eulogy on the beauty and glory 
of all created things, which, seen through the 
medium of absorbing grief and a disordered 
imagination, have lost their power to charm him : 

“TI have of late (but wherefore I know not) lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises, and, indeed, 
it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly 
frame the earth seems to me a sterile promontory ; this 
most excellent canopy the air, look you, this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire, why it appears no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel, in appre- 
hension how like a god! The beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals. And yet, to me, what is this quint- 
essence of dust? Man delights not me, nor woman 


neither,” 
. H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


_Cuaracteristic NAMES IN THE WAVERLEY 
Novets.—I do not remember ever to have seen a 
certain peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott in his 
novels noticed by any critic ; I allude to his fond- 
ness for characteristic names. He does not often 





give names of this kind to his more important 
characters, but he confines them as a rule—I think 
with good taste—to passing characters, generally 
to a person who is merely mentioned by some one 
else, and does not actually appear on the scene. 
Some of these names are very comic, and I fancy 
Scott must have chuckled whenever he invented 
one. Now and then he christens an important 
personage by a name descriptive of his character, 
for instance, Andrew Fairservice, Roger Wildrake, 
and perhaps a few others, but I think these are 
exceptions ; whereas there are, I should say, dozens 
of passing characters so named through the Waver- 
ley Novels. I have made a selection of some of 
the best of these, which I dare say may afford your 
readers some amusement. I hardly think there 
is one quite equal to the inimitable “ Leo Hunter” 
of the Pickwick Papers :— 

Twigtythe, a clergyman.— Waverley. 

Soles, a shoemaker ; Quid, a tobacconist; Protocol, an 
attorney.— Guy Mannering. 

Sweepclean, a bailiff ; Shortcake, a baker; Mailsetter, 
a postmistress.—A ntijuary. 

Poundtext, a minister; Buskbody, a milliner.—Old 
Mortality. 

Bangtext, a Puritan; Whackbairn, a schoolmaster; 
Crossmyloof (Anglicé, grease my palm}, a barrister; 
Lickpelf, a greedy laird; Knockdunder, a local magnate. 
—Heart of Midlothian. 

Doboobie, a quack doctor ; Holdforth, a Puritan mini- 
ster.— Kenilworth. 

Lady Penfeather, a blue-stocking ; Trampclod, a pea- 
sant.—St. Ronan’s Well. 

Blindas, a Justice of the Peace.—Qu. where ? 

Raredrench, an apothecary; Doublefee, a barrister ; 
Pitchpost, a timber merchant ; Pindivide, a bankrupt; 
Shortyard, a mercer; Sir Paul Crambagge; Treble- 
plumb, a Turkey merchant; Crosspatch, a tailor; 
Stitchell, a tailor ; Suddlechop, a barber.—Vortunes of 
Nigel. 

Thimblethwaite, a tailor.— Pirate. 

Many of the above are introduced in so unob- 
trusive a manner, that it is possible some readers 
have passed them by without observing their 
quaint humour. I dare say a careful examination 
of the whole series of the Waverley Novels would 
lead to many more discoveries. 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


“ FatLainG.”—This is the Irish word for a cloak 
or mantle. The mantle was closed to the throat 
by clasps, sometimes of silver, sometimes of gold 
and bronze. The similarity between the Gaelic 
word and the word in Greek, deAovnv, which 
signifies the same article of wear, is curious. St. 
Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) asks Timothy to bring to him 
from Troas his ¢eAovny or cloak. Some of the 
commentators assert that the Greek word is of Cretan 
origin (vide Parkhurst’s Biblical Lexicon, p. 591). 
In the History of Ireland it is stated that the 
Milesian colony resided for some time in Crete, 
and brought to Ireland, no doubt, some of the 
language of Crete. In “N. & Q.,” 5" S. iii. 289- 
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290, Mr. Picrow gives an interesting dissertation 
on certain degrees of similarity between the Latin 
and Gaelic languages. There is no doubt that in 
many words equal to both languages there isa 
striking similarity. The same may be said of the 
Trish and the Greek languages. M ‘Curtin, in his 
Preface to The English-Irish Dictionary (Paris, 
mpcccexxx11.), has the following observations, 
which are well worthy of being transcribed and 
placed in “N. & Q.” :— 

“Of all the dead or living languages none is more 
copious or elegant in the Expression, nor is any more 
harmonious and musical in the Pronunciation, than the 
Irish, tho’ it has been declining these Five Hundred 
Years past along with the declining condition of our 
Country: whereas most of the modern Tongues of 
Europe have been polishing and refining all that long 
Series of Time. This is a circumstance in favour of the 
Irish, which no other national Tongue can pretend to; 
and shews that a Language, which was so polite when 
the English Arms first put a Stop to the Progress of it, 
would have been much more so at present had it had 
the like Opportunities of Improvement that the others 
have met with. Nevertheless, as it is, it will be found 
inferior to none. Our authors affirm it to be the old 
Scythian Language, and upon that Account very well 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion.” 


I agree with M‘Curtin, I heartily sympathize 
with the patriotic efforts of Prof. Blackie of Edin- 
burgh, and all others likewise who endeavour to 
revive one of the oldest and most beautiful and 
expressive languages in Europe or the world. 

Maurice Lentmay, M.R.LA, 


Limerick. 


Corxs Vistste tn Betrs.—In an interesting 
history ef old St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, 
recently published by John Thackray Bunce, is 
the following respecting the twelve bells in the 
above church :— 


“ No. 1 bell weighs 35 cwt. 8 Ib., was cast by Lester & 
Packe of London in 1758. Richard Dovey, Rector; 
Charlies Horton and Christopher Stedman, Church- 
wardens. 

‘ Let your ceaseless chanyes vary 
To our Great Maker still new praise.’ 
Several coins, one a Spanish dollar of 1742, are visible in 
the metal. 

‘No. 2 bell is inscribed, ‘ Richard Dovey, Rector; 
Thomas Faulconbridge and Richard Anderton, Church- 
wardens.” Neither date nor weight is given. 

**No. 3 bell is small, inscribed with the names of 
Robert Thompson and James Butter, Wardens. The 
date is 1771. All these bells were cast by Lester & Packe, 
London. 

“No. 4 bell, cast by Packe & Chapman, bears no 
inscription. 

“ No. 5 bell; the names of the makers, Lester & Packe, 
are alone placed with the weight, 8 cwt. 20 lb., and the 
date 1758. 

“ No. 6 bell was cast by the same makers in the same 
year. It weighs 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 25 Ib. 

' oa 7 bell, same date and makers, weighs 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 
6 lb. 

“ No. 8 bell, cast by Lester & Packe, also in 1758, has 

a rhyming inscription :— 








‘ Our voices with joyful sound 
“Make hills and valleys echo round.’ 

“ No. 9 bell weighs 15 ewt. 1 qr.17 Ib. It is inscribed, 
‘ Recast in the year 1790; John Dadley and Henry 
Parker, Churchwardens.’ 

“No. 10 bell, cast by Lester & Packe in 1758, weighs 
11 cwt. 3 qrs.6 Ib. The inscription upon it combines 
loyalty and piety :— 

‘In honour both of God and King 
Our voices shall in consort ring.’ 

“ No. 11 bell weighs 9 ewt. 3 qrs. 3 Ib., and was cast 
by Lester & Packe in 1758. It bears the following some- 
what halting rhyme :— 

* Ye ringers all, that prize b po health and happiness, 

Be sober, merry, wise, and you'll the same possess.’ 

“ No. 12 bell is thusinscribed, ‘ Richard Dovey, Rector, 
and Thomas Faulconbridge and Richard Anderton made 
us; Lester, Packe & Chapman of London fecit, 1769,’” 

Are there other instances of coins being visible 
in bells, and where ? J. B. Minsuvutn, 


“Mancuet”: “Swerp”: “ FLEE.” — Mr, 
Tennyson uses the rare word manchet :— 

“ And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 

And, in her vail infolded, manchet bread.” 
Another example of its employment may be found 
in Stillingfleet’s Enquiry into the Miracles of the 
Roman Church, published in 1673:— 

“ Having nothing provided, he goes to the next oak, 
and, instead of leaves upon it, he found as many manchets 
as he had occasion for (the first manchets, I am confi- 
dent, that ever grew within a mile of an oak).” 

In the same work Stillingfleet has the word 
“ swerd ” :— 

“They who could turn Acorns into Pork, and which 
is more a swerd of Bacon into a Coulter to Plow with,” 
&e. 

The old word “ fleering,’ 
it :— , 

“ When the good man was looking for them, he saw 
the Devil standing not far off with them jeering and 
laughing at him.” 

Rosert J. C. Connouty, Clk. 


Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


too, may be seen in 


Lapy Hetps.—This new order in society is be 
coming very active in advertising columns. As a 
sample, the following is taken from the Times, 
Oct. 8 :— 

“ Lady-Housekeeper.—Wanted, by a lady, age 32, a 
Situation in the above capacity, in the household of a 
widower, with or without children. She is an ex- 

rienced housekeeper and an excellent manager, caleu- 
ated to make a home very comfortable. Being a staunch 
Churchwoman (without bigotry), a thorough lady both 
by birth, position, and education, she could not treat 
with any one avowedly professing no religion, neither 
with parvenus nor nouveaux riches. Address ——.” 

In nearly every line of the above there is a text 
for a smart social sermon. East Bourne. 


Newspaper Courrincs: a Hixt.—A kind 
literary friend has lately presented to me a col- 
lection of cuttings from newspapers upon a subject 
of great interest and some historical importance, 
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which, at the time the collection was made, more 
than half a century since, attracted considerable 
attention. But I regret to say the majority of 
these cuttings are without any memorandum as to 
the names and dates of the newspapers from which 
they are taken. This is the more provoking, as in 
some of them I find information throwing great 
light on a matter which I am investigating. The 
yalue of scraps of this kind is great to all who 
desire to learn the truth ; and that value depends 
somuch upon the authority and character of the 
journals from which they have been derived, that 
Iam sure you will find space for this hint to all 
collectors of such scraps—always mark your 
cuttings with the names and dates of the papers 
from which they are taken. To vary your Cuttleian 
motto, “ When and where found, make a note of.” 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF D1IDEROT WITH ENGLAND. 
—Being commissioned by the publishers, Garnier 
frires, to bring out a new edition of the works of 
Diderot, my best efforts must be directed to 
making the same as complete as possible. I 
have already the unedited manuscripts from the 
library of the Ermitage, some of which were inserted 
in my first six volumes ; but it is the correspondence 
which has unfortunately remained very incom- 

lete, and I believe that inquiries on the subject in 

ngland will not be without result. In truth, the 
first works of Diderot were translations from the 
English. Iam not speaking of the Essay on Merit 
and Virtue, by Lord Shaftesbury, nor of the 
History of Greece, by Temple Stanyan, for which 
he simply had to procure a copy of the English 
work, the authors being dead at the time he 
translated them, but of his great undertakings, 
such as the Dictionary of Medicine, by James, 
and the projected translation of the Encyclopedia, 
by Chambers, which must have necessitated a cor- 
respondence between the English and French 
editors, Diderot was evidently the man for the 
latter. 

A proof that Diderot had at this date friends in 
England is that when he gave to the world his 
Mémoires sur Differents Sujets de Mathématiques 
(1748), he applied to an Englishman for an 
illustration to his title-page. This artist drew 
for him some charming vignettes, engraved by 
Sornique, and signed them “N. Blakey, Lon- 
dineus.” Has Blakey left any Recollections of 


himself in his own country, and might one light 
ae mid correspondence in searching in this direc- 
ion 


Rather later, when the Encyclopedia was issued, 
a school of Encyclopedists was formed, in which 
Germany and England were represented. Among 
the English who are mentioned as having taken 
an active part in the movement I can only name 
Sir Samuel Remilly, who came to France and 
kept up a constant intercourse with Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and the other members of this philo- 
sophical school. Is there any hope of falling upon 
the traces of this intercourse in the archives of the 
family ? 

Later still, when Garrick came to Paris, no more 
fervent admirer had he than Diderot. They met 
often, and were sufficiently intimate for Diderot 
to write in 1767 to the great comedian for the 
purpose of recommending him Fenouwillot de 
Falbaire. To the best of my belief this letter 
was inserted in the Memoirs of Garrick (the auto- 
graph did belong to the Marquis Raffaelli), Is it 
the only one, and can the Garrick Club give me 
information on this point ? 

The famous Philidor, who in his old age retired 
to London, there received also letters from the 
philosopher. I only know of one, dated 1782, 
published by the son of the celebrated musician 
and chess-player. Are there at this time any of 
his descendants in England ? 

A letter of Diderot to Wilkes is inserted in the 
Correspondence with his Friends of this patriot. 
Is it the only one ? 

There have been, besides, translations of Diderot’s 
original works—among others, his plays. Unfor- 
tunately, these translations are anonymous, and I 
know not either how to trace out their authors or 
the letters of authorization and thanks they may 
have received. 

Such are the principal reasons for my belief in 
the possibility of finding some correspondence in 
England, and I shall be very grateful if the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.,” whose success and 
courtesy are well known, will kindly assist me in 
my task. J. Assézat, 

Editor of the complete works of Diderot, 
published by Messrs. Garnier Brothers. 

Rue d’Enfer, 56, Paris. 


Jutiana Carew.—In the parish church of 
Clonmel there is the following inscription upon a 
tablet :-— 


“Mr. Joseph Grinshilds, of Graige Clodie, in the county 
of Tipperary, erected this monument to his beloved wife 
Mrs. Juliana Grinshilds, daughter of Robert Carew, of 
Ballynamona, in the county of Waterford, Esq., relict 
of John Armstrong, of Farney Bridge, county of Tippe- 
rary, who had by her four sons, William, Robert, and 
John, Esqs., and the Rev. Mr. Larnes. She was a loving, 
careful wife, a tender, good mother, in friendship sincere, 
and of a most extensive charity. She was born Novem- 
ber 30, 1676; departed this life Nov. 27, 1737, very 
much lamented by all her acquaintance.” 





So far the monument; but the descendants of 
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this lady have a tradition that she was five times 
married, and that she eloped with her last husband. 
I have never been able to discover on what foun- 
dation this tradition rests. Perhaps some of your 
numerous readers can throw light on the subject. 
FRANCESCA. 


Dun top’s “ History or Fictioy.”—Can any of 
your readers tell me anything about the auther ; 
He wrote Memoirs of Spain in the Seventeenti, Cen- 
tury, not a bad book ; but the History of Fiction 
is really a great work, and I have never been able 
to understand how the writer should have achieved 
so little fame. I cannot find his name in the 
indices of “ N. & Q.” A. H. Cuesrer. 


Tue Brroy Memorrat.—A letter in the Times 
of Tuesday the 20th July, signed “Student,” called 
attention to the bust of Byron, by Thorwaldsen, 
in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. Will you per- 
mit me to ask if some one will kindly translate 
the inscription on it, and explain the allusions it 
contains ? J. B. D. 


Bernuxe Famity.—A branch of this family, 
from the north of Scotland, was settled in Liver- 
pool during the last century and the former part 
of the present. I believe that adherence to the 
Stuart family did something towards impoverish- 
ing and scattering it. Information concerning the 
family is desired. M. G. 


Kine Henry VIII. at Hien Beecu.—This 
monarch is said to have retired to High Beech, 
near Loughton, Essex, just before the execution of 
his unfortunate queen, Anne Boleyn, that he 
might be at a distance, and still have the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the Tower guns fired, as a signal of 
her death. In what works of reliable authority is 
this incident mentioned? Any information bear- 
ing upon the subject will much oblige. 

W. WInTERs. 


Gotp Corns.—What gold coins circulated in 
England in 1811? I find in Barlow’s Theory of 
Numbers, published in that year, the following 
question, “ Can 100/. be paid exactly in the present 
gold coin of this kingdom?” and the answer is, 
“Impossible.” Hence I suppose the only coins 
were the guinea and its submultiples. 

Mortimer Co.iys. 





Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Lownves.—Is there any bibliographical manual 
(similar to Lowndes) to be had of works published 
in France, Holland, Italy, &c. ? .d. 

Bittiarps on A Rovunp Tasie.—How is a 
game of billiards played on a round table, without 
pockets, but in other respects similar to an 





ordinary billiard table? I am informed that 9 

table of this description is in the possession of his 

Grace the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley House, 
La Bette Savvace. 


“TREENWARE, sb. EARTHEN VESSELS.”—Ip 
tay’s North Country Words, Eng. Dialect Soe. 
ed., p. 70, the above occurs. Is not this an error? 
I have never seen freen or treenware used in that 
sense, but I have frequently met with it in old 
inventories used to signify wooden vessels. 
Anox. 


Rev. Dr. Lampe.—Will you favour me with 
any information regarding the Rey. Dr. Lambe, 
who was Vicar of Norham about the middle of 
last century, especially with regard to his personal 
history, his eccentricities, and his writings ? 

He had, I believe, two unmarried sisters to 
whose memory a tablet was erected in Durham 
Cathedral. Any information regarding them will 
also be thankfully received. D. A. R. 


“Sream To Inpra.”—Is the author of this work 
known ?— 

“Steam to India; or, the New Indian Guide: com- 
rising an Oriental Fragment in a Series of Evening 
Intertainments” |or a kind of dramatic dialogue upon 
the scenes and incidents of the new route from India], 

8vo., Cochrane, 1835. 

The work seems to have come from the East ; 
and the editor, alluding to the completion of the 
route by a “link between the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea,” scouts the idea of any such possibility. 
But for this we cannot be hard upon him for a 

vant of prescience, When we recollect that it was 
not until a full generation later that we woke up 
to find the Suez Canal a fait accompli by our 
neighbours. J. 0. 


Norre Dame pe Covurure.—In Maurray’s 
Handbook of France there is an account of the 
very fine church, at Le Mans, dedicated to Notre 
Dame de Couture. As if in explanation of this 
title, the words “de Cultura Dei” are added in 
brackets. Why has this explanation been volun- 
teered? It makes no sense, and is ne translation 
of the French couture, which literally means a seam 
or stitching. There are some French villages 
named Couture. Our Lady the Patron of Sewing 
and domestic industry is intelligible ; the expla- 
nation given in Murray is not. Can any of your 
readers throw light on the significance of the title 
Notre Dame de Couture ! W. G. Topp. 


BELL INscrIPTION.— 

“4. Nomen campane pa Faial ora peis virgo ui 
givum scil quas inpurgatoris puniunter quod prius 
perdel miam liberentur.” 

There is a horizontal contraction mark over the 
ca in seal, and the ia in miam. Can any of your 


expert correspondents suggest the full reading of 
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the above legend, which I have found on an 
ancient bell recently examined? Any suggestions 
would greatly oblige. Beti-Hvunrer. 


Tae SurNAME or Eart Srwarp.— William of 
Malmesbury (quoted in Mr. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest) assigns to Earl Siward of Northumber- 
Jand the surname of Digera, or the strong. This 
is evidently not Anglo-Saxon, but Danish. Will 
some one state what would be the original Scandi- 
navian form of the word, and whether the mean- 
ing assigned to it is correct ? Z. Z. Z. 


AurrveE Fox Docs.—I am anxious to find out 
all possible particulars concerning the characteristic 
habits, &c., of the thoroughbred species above 
named ; also in what parts of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol they are usually found. I do not mean 
the ordinary white Pomeranian. LESLIE. 


Avrnors Wantep.—Who are the authors of 
the following works ?— 

1. “ L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent Quarante, réve s’il 
en fit jamais. A Londres, 1772.” (Publisher’s name 
not given.) 

2. “ Posthumous Parodies and Other Pieces, composed 
by several of our most Celebrated Poets, but not Pub- 
lished in any Former Edition of their Works. London: 
printed for John Miller, 25, Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
1814.” (? James and Horace Smith, authors of the 

rejected Addresses.) 

3. “Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe: the Secret 
History of the Revolution of July, 1830. London: 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 1839.” 

orc. 


Rev. Joun Toomson or Dvupprnestoy.—Is 
there any memoir in existence of this celebrated 
amateur artist, whose productions are deservedly 
so much esteemed ? He was minister of Dudding- 
ston, near Edinburgh, and died in 1840. At 
Abbotsford is a very fine painting by him in oil, 
representing “The Castle of Wolf’s Crag,” from 
the Bride of Lammermoor—me judice, one of the 
best in the collection. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“MancuesteR Curonicre,” 1825.—I am 
desirous of referring to a file of this newspaper. 
It is not in the British Museum. Where can a 
copy be seen ? Epwarp Preston. 


Latis Version or Yovune’s “ Nicut 
Taovents.”—Can any one refer me to a treatise 
on composition, probably about sixty years old, in 
which there is a version in Latin hexameters of 
& passage from the above 


—~— 


P. J. F. Ganrtinton. 


_“ Cotitton.”—Where can I find any descrip- 
tion of this fashionable last-century dance, and 
when did it come in vogue? It must have been 
quite different from the present “ cotillon,” and 


In the New Bath Guide, among other diversions 
of the fashionable party— 
“ Miss Church and Sir Toby performed a cotillon, 
Just the same as our Susan and Bob the postillon.” 
3urns also mentions “ Nae braw cotillons new 
frae France.” GREYSTEIL, 


AntiI-ABOLITION-OF-SLAVERY BroaDSHEETS.— 
I have a curious one, entitled De interestin accoun 
ob de last | meeting ob de | Bobolition | Society in 
1828, printed in New York. Would it interest 
any reader of “N. & Q.”? 

Saints Wearine Bearps.— 

“T have read somewhere that one of the Popes refused 
to accept an edition of a saint’s works, which were pre- 
sented to him, because the saint, in his effigies before the 
book, was drawn without a beard.”—Spectator, No. 331. 
Who was the Pope? Where can I find the story? 

Wituram Georce Biack. 


Appison dates one of his Spectators, No. 393, 
from Islington, whither he went for health. Is it 
known where he lived ? * C, A. Warp. 


Wuirrinc Does ovr or Caurcu.—Can you 
furnish me with instances of persons receiving 
wages for the menial employment of whipping 
dogs out of church ? W. Winters. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Replies. 
PORTRAITS OF SWIFT. 


(5% §. iv. 208, 235.) 

George Monck Berkeley, in his Literary Relics, 
Lond., 8vo., 1789, says :— 

“Of Dean Swift I have seen four original pictures. 
The first is preserved as an heirloom in the Deanery at 
St. Patrick’s: it was once ornamented with a magnificent 
frame of Irish black cak, the carving of which cost one 
hundred guineas; but the present Dean of St. Patrick 
has—adorned it with five shillings’ worth of gilding. 
Of the other three originals one is in the possession of 
Mr. Whiteway, of Dublin, another in the possession of 
Mrs. Wisdom, niece to Mrs. Ridgway, also of Dublin, and 
the third is in the collection of the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, 
Prebendary of Canterbury. There is also a very ex- 
cellent picture of him, though not an original, lately put 
up in the new saloon of Trinity College, Dublin.” 

Mr. Berkeley adds in a note that the third of 
these portraits, that belonging to Mrs. Wisdom, 
was then (1789) for sale at a price of thirty guineas, 
Wilde, in his Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, 
Dublin, 8vo., 1849, states that he knew of only two 
portraits of the dean taken without a wig, namely, 
the crayon profile by Barber, now (1849) in the 
possession of Joseph Le Fanu, Esq., of Dublin. 
This portrait was taken about 1727, and was 
engraved in 1751 by B. Wilson for Lord Orrery, 
and many times subsequently. The second of 
these portraits, Mr. Wilde states, was then in the 





apparently was danced in couples like a minuet. 





possession of the Maguire family in Peter’s Place; 
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it was painted about the year 1737, and was 

probably the last portrait taken of him. Of the 

many engravings of Swift, one of the youngest 

looking is, perhaps, that by Vin Canini, of Lucca, 

1768 ; there is, however, nothing on the print to 

show whence it was taken. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


There used to be, and in all probability is at 
the present time, a portrait of Dean Swift as a 
young man in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
It is alluded to by Percy, Bishop of Dromore, in 
a letter addressed by him to Thomas Price, B.D., 
of Jesus College, then Bodley’s librarian, and 
bound up in a collection of MS. letters in the 
library. How aptly has Pope, in the Duneiad, 
hit off the character of his versatile and witty 
contemporary, the Dean of St. Patrick’s :— 

“© thou whatever title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver ; 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 


Or roll and laugh in Rabelais’ easy chair. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Gainford, near Darlington. 


The following note may be of use. It is copied 
from the Belfast Newsletter of April 6, 1739 :— 
“Dublin, April the 3rd.—A few days ago a most 
exquisite fine picture, at full length, of the Rev. Dr. 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, painted by Mr. 
Bindon, was set up in the Deanery House, at the unani- 
mous request, and at the expence, of the Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick’s, to show their grati- 
tude and high esteem to that great patriot. This 
portrait is allowed to be the most finished piece of 
ainting that ever was performed in this kingdom. 
any excellent poems have been writ in Latin and 
English on this performance. We hear the following 
lines are to be one of the inscriptions :— 
* Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.’ 


W. H. Parrerson. 


Belfast. 


Braose=Bavent (5* §. ii. 237, 436 ; iii. 57, 
158, 192, 418, 457, 516.)—I am now in a position, 
by having carefully examined the Inquisition, ad 
inquirendum not post mortem, of 4 Ric. IL, 
No. 29, to which HeRMENTRUDE alludes, to answer 
her queries as to the two Richard de Braoses men- 
tioned by her. I do not gather the inference that 
she has done as to any Richard de Braose having 
married an Alice Lampet—in fact, the evidence of 
her real husband, William Boiton, distinctly proves 
the contrary. 

The Inquisition is a trial between John Wyke, 
the son of Alice, the daughter of Elizabeth Gobaud 
(whose husband’s name does not appear), daughter 
of Alice Colville by her first husband, Guy Gobaud, 
and John Gernon, the son of Alice Colville by her 
second husband, John Gernon, to get possession of 
the Colville property, that Alice’s son Guy Gobaud 
had disposed of to Robert Colville, as the pedigree 





will show, which Robert, I conclude, had died 
without issue. The Inquisition is a very long one 
indeed, and in puzzling old French, which Messrs, 
Stuart, Moore & Kirk kindly enabled me, after some 
trouble, to master. It has several writs attached 
to it; one refers to an Inquisition taken on the 
death of Guy Gobaud, in 7 Edw. II., 1313-14 

another to one taken on death of John Gernon, 
senior, in 8 Edw. III, 1334-5. John Wyke 
stated that John Gernon that now is was not the 
son of John Gernon by Alice Colville his second 
wife, but was by his first wife, Alice ——, surname 
not given. 

John Gernon and other witnesses state that the 

senior John Gernon’s first wife’s Christian name 
was not Alice but Isabel, and that she was sister 
to a Rauf Bygott whose son John Bygott’s widow 
Alice is, at the present time, and for seventeen 
years past has been, the wife to John Gernon that 
now is, with the consent of his parents, Rauf 
3ygott, &c., which in those days was an illegal 
marriage if John Gernon was the son to John 
Gernon, senior, by his first wife, Isabella Bygott, 
and that he is the son of John Gernon, senior, by 
the Lady Alice Colville, lawfully begotten, &c. 
William Boiton’s evidence in favour of John 
Gernon is as follows :— 

** Says that two years before the first pestilence he was 
dwelling with Mon* Richard de Breouse, who had 
married the aunt of the said William, which Mon 
Richard often said that he would right willingly that the 
said William should be allied and married into a good 
lineage, and afterwards at the ordinance of the said 
Mons’ Richard he was married to Alice, dau: of Mabel, 
dau : of the said Lady Alice Gobaud, and his wife bore 
the name of baptism according to the said Lady Alice, 
and since that marriage he has been dwelling continuall 
with the said Mons" John Gernon, and he held himself 
always up to now as his nephew, because that his wife 
was dau: of Mabel, dau: of the said Lady Alice, and, 
therefore, he says upon his oath that the said John 
Gernon and Mabel were issues, son and dau :, to the said 
Lady Alice Gobaud, of her body born and begotten.” 
Ido not know where HERMENTRUDE discovers & 
marriage between a Richard de Braose and an 
Alice Lampet, none such is to be found in this 
Inquisition. The annexed pedigree will explain 
the whole matter better than volumes of text 
can do. 

I should be glad to know why HERMENTRUDE 
asserts that Eleanor, who was the wife of John de 
Verdun, was the daughter of Thomas de Furnival ; 
was she not aShelton? The Pat. Roll 24 Edw. 1, 
m. 17, merely says :— 

“ License by the king at the instance of Edmund his 
brother to Eleanor, who was the wife of John de Verdun, 
dec*, who held of the king in chief to marry herself to 
Richard de Breouse ; dat at Tylmouth 17 March.” 
Amongst the names of witnesses called in this trial 
are Mons. John Breouse, Mons. Peter Breouse, and 
Mons. John Breouse le Fitz. Who was this Peter? 


his evidence is not given in the Inquisition. 
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Coteriper’s KNowLepGE or Frencu (5% §. 
iv. 126.)—Absence from town must be my excuse 
for not replying sooner to Mr. Bovucnier. My 
authority for the statement about Coleridge, quoted 
by one of the characters in the Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton, is a biography of Coleridge, written 
during his lifetime, and prefixed to an edition of 
his poems issued at Philadelphia. The writer of 
this biography, after remarking that “Coleridge 
has been all his life a hater of France and French- 
men, arising from his belief in their being com- 
pletely destitute of moral or poetical feeling,” and 
after mentioning one or two anecdotes bearing on 
this point, goes on to say :—“ Another instance of 
his fixed and absurd dislike of everything French 
occurred during the delivery of a course of lectures 
on poetry at the Royal Institution, in the spring 
of 1808; in one of which he astonished his 
auditory by thanking his Maker, in the most 
serious manner, for so ordering events that he was 
totally ignorant of a single word of ‘ that frightful 
jargon, the French language.’” The writer pro- 
ceeds to say that it was very wrong of Coleridge 
to express contempt for French literature if he did 
not know the language; but with that I have 
nothing to do. Wituiam Bick. 

Reform Club. 


Dr. Osmunp Beavvorr (5" §, iv. 109.)—The 
Rev. Osmund Beauvoir, some time head master of 
the King’s Grammar School, founded by Henry 
VIII. and connected with Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, was the son of the Rev. Mr. Beauvoir, 
chaplain to the Earl of Stair, the English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, in 1717. Matriculated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, about the year 1739, he took 
his Bachelor’s degree in 1742, and his Master’s in 
1746. Having resided at the University the pre- 
scribed number of terms, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by Dr. William 
Wake, the Archbishop of Canterbury, his father’s 
firm and sincere friend, both of whom, in the years 
1717 and 1718, had attracted and absorbed the 
attention of the Church and State in England and 
in France by a correspondence with those learned 
doctors of the Sorbonne, Du Pin, Du Bois, and 
Girardin, relative to the project of a union 
between the English and Gallican churches. 
Forty-five years glided away ; this proposed union 
of the two churches had long ago passed into 
oblivion, and its supporters to another world, when 
Dr. Maclaine, the able translator of the Institutiones 
Historie Ecclesiastice, detecting in the text a 
charge of Popery imputed by Mosheim to the late 
Archbishop Wake, resolved upon exonerating his 
Grace’s character from the imputation ; and having 
obtained from the Rev. Osmund Beauvoir at 
Canterbury authentic copies of the letters, gave 
them forth to the world, together with a circum- 
stantial and exact account of the correspondence. 





Far-famed not only as a learned man, but as an 
admirable teacher, Dr. Osmund Beauvoir may 
justly claim the credit of having, by his discrimi- 
nation, discovered and judiciously encouraged the 
talent of one who became nearly the finest classical 
scholar, and the very best lawyer of his generation 
in England,—the late Lord Chief Justice Tenter- 
den, whose grateful reminiscence of the pains 
bestowed upon him prompted him frequently to 
declare that “to the free school of Canterbury he 
owed, under the Divine blessing, the first and best 
means of his ‘ elevation’ in life.” 

Where the materials are scant the memoir must 
fain be meagre. It is, however, well ascertained that 
the Rev. doctor’s classical knowledge and acquire- 
ments entitled him to be elected, in 1784, a member 
of the Antiquarian Society ; that he passed his latter 
days “otio cum dignitate” in retirement at Bath, 
in which city he breathed his last on July 1, 1789. 
He was twice wedded, and by his first wife had 
two daughters, who were married before he took 
unto himself a second help-mate, a Miss Sharp, 
only daughter and heiress of Wm. 8. Fane, Esq., 
of East Barnet, who had sat in the Parliament of 
1784 as member for Callington, a town in Cornwall, 
which returned two members until it was dis- 
franchised by the passing of the Reform Bill. 

WILuiamM Patt. 

Piccadilly. 


Tue “Tse Deum” (5 §. iii. 506 ; iv. 75, 112.) 
—I wish to say a few words in reference to the 
note on the Te Dewm by Mr. Ranpowpn (p. 506), 
that note not having been, I think, sufficiently 
answered by your correspondents at the last re- 
ference. Mr. Ranpoutrn says, “The Te Deum is 
from beginning to end a hymn to the glory of 
Christ.” If the three verses in which explicit 
mention is made of the three divine persons of the 
Blessed Trinity are genuine parts of the original 
composition, clearly this is not so. But Mr. 
Ranpoupu believes them to be interpolated. He 
should, I think, bring proofs in support of this 
opinion. I will only say that Dr. Daniel, in his 
learned disquisition on the Ze Deum in his The- 
saurus Hymnologicus, after giving the textus re- 
ceptus of the hymn, gives also the various readings 
of it which are found, and there are none which 
touch these verses. So far, therefore, the evidence 
is against the truth of Mr. Ranpoupu’s supposi- 
tion. 

I do not think it necessary to translate “ We 
praise thee as God,” &c., but I rather take the 
words to mean “ We praise Thee—God (our God) ; 
we acknowledge Thee (our) Lord.” The Te Deum 


is not meant to declare what we believe concerning 
God, but to praise that God in whom we believe. 
It is true that “everlasting Father” is one of 
the attributes of Christ in Isaiah ix. 6, according 
to the Anglican version, and that this is a faithful 
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translation of the original. But the author or 
authors of the 7’e Dewm would know Isaiah only 
through the LXX., or the Latin versions. Now, 
the LXX. omits the title altogether, and so would 
the old italic version which follows it, while the 
later Vulgate has “ Pater futuri seeculi.” 

There being thus, I think, certainly no reference 
to the passage in Isaiah, to whom does the attribute 
“everlasting Father” apply? No doubt to the 
first person of the Blessed Trinity, the “ Fons et 
origo totius divinitatis,” in addressing whom we 
address also, by implication, the other two persons 
of the Godhead. 

t is not correct to say that the words of Isaiah 
should be rendered “ the Father of the Age.” The 
best interpreters translate them “ Father of Eter- 
nity,’ which some understand to mean “ eternal 
Father,” others “possessor of eternity,” 
“eternal.” 

Mr. Ranpowtrn goes on to say that the “ Z'ri- 
sagion is the hymn of the seraphim confessing the 
glory of the eternal Trinity in the person of the 
Son.” I can find no authority for this view in 
ancient or modern orthodox writers. It is always, 
as far as I can see, considered to be addressed to 
the blessed Trinity as such. “ Deitas trine sancti- 
ficatur cum dicitur ter, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. 
Sanctus, ergo, Pater, Sanctus Filius, Sanctus Spiri- 
tus Sanctus,” says St. John Damascene. Nor does 
the reference to Rev. iv. 8 seem to support it. 
There the TJ’risagion was sung to him that sat on 
the throne, 7. ¢. to the eternal Father as some say, 
or to God in the absolute sense, the one in three, 
and three in one, not to Christ, who is the Lamb 
who approaches to him that sits on the throne, 
and takes the book out of his right hand. 

To return for a moment, in conclusion, to the 
three verses referring to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, there is internal evidence, it seems to me, 
in favour of their genuineness. I would point to 
a remarkable repetition of the same order in the 
first part of the hymn as it stands ; for, observe, 
the first four verses speak of God as one; then 
comes the Trisagion, implying that he is also 
three. After this we have four verses in which 
the unity of God is again the prominent idea, and 
immediately follow the disputed verses naming 
the three persons in the one divine essence. The 
two parts thus answer to and are parallel with 
each other, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity, being expressed in both, and there is a 
completeness in this portion of the hymn which 
would seem to be wanting if the last three verses 
of it were taken away. ALEPH. 


a. 


Butter AnD Rasetats (5" §. iii, 505.)—The 
following extract from my reprint of the Apo- 
phthegmes of Erasmus will furnish your corre- 
spondent with the information he requires :— 

** Demosthenes had written vpon his shilde, in letters 





of golde dya0x) riyn, that is, Good fortune. Yet 
neuerthelesse, when it was come to handie strokes, 
Demosthenes euen at the first meting, cast his shilde 
and al awaie from him, and to go as fast as his legges 
might beare him. This poincte being cast in his nose, 
in the waie of mockage and reproche, that he had in 
battaill cast awaie his bucler, and taken him to his 
heeles, like a pretie man, he auoided it with a little 
verse, commen in euery bodies mouth :— 
avio 6 gebywr Kai waduy payhoerat.* 
‘That same man, that renneth awaie, 
Maie again fight, an other daie.’ 

Iudgeyng that it is more for the benefite of ones 
countree to renne awaie in battaill, then to lese his life. 
For a ded man can fight no more, but who hath saued 
hymself aliue by rennyng awaie, maie in many battailles 
mo, dooe good seruice to his countree. At lest wise, 
if it be a poinct of good seruice, to renne awaie at all 
times, when the countree hath moste nede of his helpe 
to sticke to it.” 

* “dyno 6 gevywy cai rade payncerat (that is: A 
manne that flieth will renewe battaill again) is a prouer- 
biall verse (as Erasmus in his Chiliades admonisheth) by 
whiche we are warned not by and by, to bee brought in 
despaire, if some thing haue not well come to our passe. 
For though a man bee now ouercomed, he maie at an 
other time haue better hap. Wherof Homere calleth it 
érepadkia vicny, that is now strong on the one side, and 
now on the other. And Alexander (Paris the soonne of 
Priamus, King of Troie) thus speaketh in Homere, 
vien & irapeiBerat dvépac, that is: Victorie chaungeth 
from parte to parte. And the same Alexander in an 
other place again saieth :— 

* Menelaus now, through Pallas hath wonne, 
And so shall I at an other season.’ 
So Davus in Terence :— 
‘Hac non succeasit, alia aggrediendum est via.’ 
That is,— 
‘ This waie it will ne frame ne faie, 
Therefore must we proue an other waie.’ 
So meaned Demosthenes, that though he had had misse- 
happe at that season, yet an other more propice time 
should come, when his chaunce should be to doe his 
countree better seruice, xc. And this was a merely 
honeste excuse.” —P. 373. 
R. Roserts. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


It is difficult to suppose that Mr. BLeyxinsopp 
has ever consulted an annotated edition of Hudi- 
bras. He writes that he is not aware any one has 
pointed out passages where Butler was indebted 
to Rabelais, and gives three examples. The first, 

“ Where truth in person does appear,” 
is noted in the edition before me, that edited by 
Robt. Bell. The second, 

“ For those that fly may fight again,” 
was probably not imitated from Rabelais, there 
being no less than five sources from which it may 
have been derived, one of which, that from the 
Latin Apothegms of Erasmus, was pointed out in 


the pages of “ N. & Q.” by Dr. Riweavtr “lang 


syne.” I thought it was tolerably settled that the 
doggerel lines by Sir John Mennis (too well known 
to quote here) gave both idea and expression to 
Butler. 
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Mr. Bieyxinsorr asks if “anything like this 
occurs in Demosthenes.” Jeremy Taylor, in his 
Great Examples, says :— 


“It is true that Demosthenes said, in apology for | 


escaping from a lost field, Charonea,— 
** A man that runs away may fight again.’” 

In his third example Mr. BLenxktiysorp is more 
happy, yet the simile of the sunrise and the boiled 
lobster is traced to Rabelais by Mr. M. Bacon in 
the edition before mentioned—“ this simile is taken 
from Rabelais, who calls the lobster cardinalized.” 

W. Wurston. 


The couplet has been called doggerel, and, as 
such, as altogether unworthy of Butler. I think, 
however, that there are many lines of greater 
doggerel and worse wit in Hudibras. But be it 
worthy of Butler or not, it is not his. It has been 
attributed to Sir John Mennis of the Musarum 
Delicie, 1656. Sir John was Comptroller of the 
Navy under Charles II., and lies buried on the 
south side of the communion-table of St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, where Pepys, too, that prince of 
gossips, lies. These City nooks, with their teeming 
memories, ought to be sacredly preserved. I am 
convinced that, speaking nationally, it is a political 
blunder to destroy antiquarian reminiscences. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


The singular idea of words being congealed by 
the winter's frost is mentioned by Plutarch as the 
offspring of the lively and sportive imagination of 
the comic poet Antiphanes :— 

6 ’Avriddvys éAcye wailwy, év tive wéAE Tas 
wras evdis Acyouévas miyvveOa Sd Yoyos, 
@ torepov aviepévwv axovew Otpovs a Tov 
XEtLoVvoS Suhiydqoen—Morel 94, 25; Plut. 
Op. Parisiis. Editore Amb. F. Didot. mpcccivt. 


Witiiam Puarr. 
Conservative Club. 


The freezing and thawing of sounds is very 
humorously described by “ Baron Munchausen.” 
J. Em Fe 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


A Mitow Starve (5" §. iv. 146.)—I am glad 
to see Mr. Watrer THornevry’s note calling 
attention to the discreditable circumstance that no 
important street or square in the metropolis is 
named after Shakspeare. May I supplement Mr. 
THORNBURY’s just remarks by mentioning another 
circumstance, which is nearly, if not quite, as dis- 
creditable to us Londoners, namely, that no public 
statue of John Milton exists in London (nor, to 
the best of my belief, anywhere else, unless there 
is one in the United States) ? 

Although Milton, like all great geniuses, belongs 
to the whole human race, he is in a peculiar sense 
the property of Londoners, as he was born in 





London, passed the greater part of his life in 
London, and died and was buried in London. 
Notwithstanding all this, we have no public 
statue of him in the city so peculiarly associated 
with his fame. I conclude that the fountain in 
Park Lane can hardly be called a sufficient memo- 
rial of our great epic poet. 

The world is very full just now of a Byron 
statue, but there is no question of a Milton one. 
Now Milton was (it is a truism to say so) a far 
greater and better man than Byron, and a poet of 
a far higher order. There appears to be a tendency 
in the present day to speak of Lord Byron as next 
to Shakspeare in English literature. I can only 
suppose that the enthusiasts who talk like this 
have never read either Paradise Lost or the Faerie 
Queene. It is a legitimate subject for argument 
whether Byron or Wordsworth is the greater poet, 
and this question will probably never be quite 
settled as long as the world endures ; but that the 
author of Paradise Lost is far, far above the author 
of Childe Harold, appears to me as indisputable as 
that two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
third side, or any other mathematical certainty. 
Wordsworth and Byron very probably come after 
Milton and Spenser, but longo intervallo. 

Let us have a statue of Byron if people wish it ; 
but before honouring a poet of a lower order we 
ought to pay our debts of acknowledgment to our 
first-class geniuses. We English must certainly be 
the worst hands at (intellectual) hero worshipping 
in the world; we have numberless statues of 
princes, generals, and admirals, but we look in 
vain for any worthy memorial of our great poets 
and historians, at any rate in London. The Scotch 
people have erected a monument in the centre of 
their metropolis to their great countryman, Sir 
Walter Scott, which is worthy of Scott and worthy 
of Edinburgh. Why should we not follow their 
example, and erect a monument in some central 
position in London which should be worthy of him 
who, although, like Dante, the exponent of a nar- 
row and imperfect theology, was at the same time, 
like Dante, the prince of his country’s epic poets, 
and, moreover, the unflinching ch» pion of English 
free speech ? 

With regard to the Park Lane fountain, hand- 
some as it is, I think it can scarcely be considered 
in the light of a monument to either Shakspeare, 
Milton, or Chaucer, although it is undoubtedly a 
move in the right direction, and is a proof that we 
are at length beginning to understand that it is 
a grander thing to write great books than to win 
great battles. I hardly think the projectors of the 
Byron statue would be satisfied with a proposal to 
erect a fountain somewhere in London, upon which 
Byron should figure in company with two other 
great poets, say Wordsworth and Shelley, or Keats 
and Tennyson. This could scarcely be called a 
monument to Byron; so neither can the Park 
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Lane fountain be called a monument to John 
Milton. JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Mary Horney (5 §. iv. 202.)—Mary Hornby’s 
dramas are The Battle of Waterloo: a Tragedy, 
1819, and The Broken Vow : a Comedy, 1820, both 
in prose, with prologues and epilogues in verse, 
“printed at Stratford-upon-Avon for the author 
by W. Barnacle,” and respectively introduced by 
a preface signed by her, and dated “ From Shake- 
speare’s House.” Here is that to the first :— 

“The following pages were originally written in 
detached parts in the same room which gave birth to 
my great predecessor, the immortal Shakespeare, at 
which time I had not the most distant idea of ever 
laying them before the public. However, by the per- 
suasion of many ladies and gentlemen, who honoured me 
with their visits, and to whom I had shewn some parts 
of the MSS., I was at length induced to turn to shape. 
I now send this little work forth with all its imperfec- 
tion upon its head, humbly imploring from an indulgent 
public that kindness which an unprotected female never 
asked in vain.” 

I possess both these dramatic curiosities. The 
Broken Vow was the only one the late Mr. Stain- 
forth, with all his appliances and readiness to pay 
a long price for what he desiderated, could lay his 
hands upon, and brought at his sale 9s. 6d. 

I have a recollection that the late Mr. Pink, 
in his Country Trips, 1860, supplemented Miss 
Hawkins’s relation by bringingdown Mary Hornby’s 
story to a later date. 


Op Eneuisu Epitrarpus (5* §. iv. 281.)—I have 
long hoped, and advocated, that some competent 
antiquary, with sufficient time, should make a col- 
lection of the epitaphs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Toldervey’s and all the other 
books are simply rubbish. One may consult Stowe, 
Gough, or Weever, with some hope of obtaining 
trustworthy information. But, so far, no collection 
of epitaphs, professing to be a collection of epitaphs, 
has been anything but a jest book, and a bad ore. 
There is a great deal to be made of the subject. 
Trace, for example, in the epitaphs of the time of 
Henry VIII. the progress and fluctuations of the 
Reformation ; observe the gradual increase of the 
Puritan spirit ; and, as the seventeenth century 
wanes, see how the heathen-classical taste overrides 
the quaint, but English and often poetical, form of 
the previous fashion. English epitaphs may be 
said to have begun in the period which commenced 
with the change of religion. All the punning, yet 
solemn and often affecting, inscriptions are to be 
found within a period of fifty or sixty years ; and 
it is most desirable that chapter and verse, name 
and date, should be given for every epitaph ad- 
mitted into a published collection. Some may 
collect epitaphs merely for their genealogical value ; 
others, for their curiosity. But a collection of the 
punning epitaphs of the seventeenth century, duly 








verified, would be a real addition to our literary, 
as well as to our antiquarian, knowledge. 
W. J. Lorrie. 


Encuiso Surnames (5% §. i. 262, 330, 352, 
391, 470; ii. 157; iv. 189, 251.)\—Mr. Barps.ey’s 
remarks as to the conclusion to be drawn from an 
alias require no strengthening ; but I suppose that 
in Irish villages there is as much uncertainty about 
names as there assuredly is in England. There 
are many places, especially in the North, where 
nicknames have effectually displaced the family 
name. In this village there is a woman who has 
twice married—first to a man named Fisher, next 
to a man named Young. Her popular name is 
always Kitty Fisher; but in an order for some 
charitable purpose which the parson gave her some 
time ago, I observed that he called her Mrs. 
Fisher-Young. If she marries a third time, say to 
a Shales, which is the prevalent name in this 
village, I suppose the vicar will call her Mrs. 
Fisher-Young-Shales. How she will finally appear 
on the register I cannot guess. 

Mortimer CoLtins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


THe Psatm Tunes “St. Ann” anp “ Han- 
over ” (5 §, iv. 279.)—Time was, and not long 
since, that it would have been heresy to doubt 
that Dr. Croft wrote the former, and Handel the 
latter, of the above-named rare old tunes. What 
say Dr. Rowpautt and Mr. Wa. CHarre.y to 
the appropriation of musical authorship implied 
as to the former tune by the extract from the 
Leeds Mercury ? R. W. Drxoy. 


“To GEE” (5% §. iv. 267.)—The word gee is 
often used in Norfolk in the latter sense suggested 
by F. S. as the possible meaning of the Gloucester- 
shire farmer’s expression ; and it no doubt has 
the “bucolic” origin to which he refers. I have 
frequently heard the word from people of almost 
every grade. N—n. 


In Kent, fowls are said to “go to gee,” or 
“chee,” as it is generally pronounced, when they 
go to roost. G. Beno. 

Clapham. 


Cuancettor West (5" §, iv. 228.)—His por- 
trait is still in the possession of the Hon. Society 
of the Inner Temple. Within the last few days 
it has been temporarily removed from the Parlia- 
ment Chamber to an adjoining apartment, but it 
will be replaced when the dusting, &c., incident to 
the vacation is over. 

J. E. Larron Pickerine. 

Inner Temple Library. 


Rapanus Mavrvus (5@ §. iv. 268.)—The 
English, German, Scots, and French nations con- 
tend for this author. Mackenzie, Writers of Scot- 
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land, i. 97, where numerous authorities are cited. 

Of his writings see Histoire Littéraire dela France, 

v., and a list of them is given by Darling. 
BrsiioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Rhabanus Maurus or Magnentius was born at 
Mayence in 776 ; Abbot of Fulda, 822 ; Bishop of 
Mayence, 847; died, 856: played a prominent 
part in the politics of the day, and tried, but 
vainly, to reconcile Louis le Débonnaire with his 
sons. G. M 

Harrow. 


Brewers (5 §. iv. 128.)— Bailey renders 
brewess, brewiss, “thin slices or thick crusts of 
bread soaked in fat pottage.” R. S. Coarnock. 

Paris. 


Paprrocrarn (5 §. iv. 129.)—The material 
necessary for this useful invention can be had only 
of the patentees and manufacturers, Messrs. Zuccato 
& Co., 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., or their agents. Instruc- 
tions are given with each press, and a supply of 
prepared paper, &c., for printing. Prospectuses 
and specimens can be had on application. I have 
one of the presses in use, and can recommend it to 
all who wish to produce fac-similes—whether of 
letters, circulars, sketches or plans.. It requires a 
little patience and some practice before first-rate 
copies can be produced. E. A. P. 


Waar is A Geytiteman? (5" S. iii. 489.)—I 
take the following from Wharton’s Law Lexicon. 
The gentry may be divided into three classes. 

1. They who derive their stock with arms from 
their ancestors are gentlemen of blood and coat 
armour. They are, of course, the most noble who 
can prove the longest uninterrupted continuance 
of nobility in the families of both their parents. 

2. They who are ennobled by knighthood or 
otherwise, with the grant of a coat of arms, are 
gentlemen of coat armour, and give gentility to 
their posterity. Such have been scornfully desig- 
nated “‘ gentlemen of paper and wax.” 

3. They who, by the exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession or by holding some office, are gentlemen by 
reputation, although their ancestors were ignoble as 
their posterity remains after them. These are not 
really gentlemen, though commonly accounted such. 

Henry Avcustus Jounston. 

Kilmore, Richhill, co. Armagh. 


Looking through an old periodical the other day 
I came across the following anecdote :— 


“ Wuo Is A GENTLEMAN ?—This long disputed question 
has been settled bya chieftain of one of the African 
tribes, who, on being asked to take some interest in the 
colonies of Liberia, could not, he said, for the reason 
that he was not a gentleman. ‘Why not a gentleman?’ 
he was asked. ‘ Because,’ he said, ‘I have only two 


wives.’—‘ How many wives does it take to make a 
gentleman ?’—‘ Six,’ was the answer.” 








With six wives the chieftain could have enjoyed 

a perfect otium cum dignitate; with two, he was 

only one-third a gentleman. PiAopabys. 
Nottingham. 


Tue Curr: Currnint (5 §S. iv. 107.)—It is 
asked what is the derivation of this name, given 
to a high hill in the parish of Beith, Ayrshire. It 
is asked if it is named after a person called Coifi, 
this being either his name as an individual or the 
name of his office, one of the orders of the Druids 
(Arch-Druid). Ido not think the hill is named 
after an individual, as in such a case it would have 
been called Ben Coifi ; either Ben or one of the 
other Gaelic words meaning hill would have been 
ey before the person’s name. Further, it is 
ikely that the hill had a name long before the 
birth of the individual referred to. In Gaelic, cab 
means a head (and is applied to hills) ; cab is the 
ancestor of the Latin caput; the English capital 
(wealth from owning many head of cattle) ; cape, 
a headland, &c. One of the local names is The 
Cuff ; this makes it likely that the derivation here 
suggested is correct—it is the same as saying The 
Hill. Cuffhill is only a repetition of the name, 
after people had forgotten what Cuff meant. The 
change from b to f iseasy. There are several other 
places where the name is found; if there the 
situation is hilly, the same derivation may apply. 

Tuomas SrRatrToy. 


These words are probably derived from some 
vocable in one of the Gotho-Teutonic languages 
signifying “ top” or “hill.” Cop would corrupt to 
cof and cuf; conf. G. kopf and koppe. 

R. 5. CHARNOCK. 
Paris. 


Cats For Various Anrmats (5" §. iv. 128.) 
—In Switzerland a horse is co-co, a cat is minnt 
or minno, domestic fowls answer to  bee-bee, 
pigeons answer to a whistling. Cat fanciers who 
visit Switzerland may pick up some good speci- 
mens of Cincilli and Angora cats. 

STEPHEN JACKSON, 


Wittram Biake, tHe Port anp Artist (5" §. 
iv. 129.)—As to the wild legend respecting the 
incarceration of this great genius in a madhouse, 
O. C. will do well to read the letters of Messrs. 8. 
Palmer and J. Linnell, old friends of Blake’s, 
which appeared in the Atheneum for the 11th of 
September last, giving an unqualified denial to the 
fable. F. G. SrepHens. 


Mr. W.S. Gitzert’s “Eyes anp No Eyes” 
(5 S. iv. 166) is founded on The Emperor's New 
Clothes, one of Andersen’s earlier stories. A sister 
of mine (long since dead) translated the story, the 
translation being first published by the late Mr. 
Pickering in 1846. On its reprint with addi- 
tional tales in 1852 she pointed out that the 
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original story of The Emperor's New Clothes was 
to be found in El Conde Lucanor, the work of 
Don Juan Manuel, a grandson of the Castilian 
king, San Fernando. “The story,” she writes, 
“identical with our friend Andersen’s, is to be 
found in cap. 7, under the title De un rey y de tres 
burladores que a el vinieron; the imposture here 
is discovered, not by a child, but by a poor black 
man, who, having neither houses nor lands to lose, 
could afford to speak the truth.” The tale by Mrs. 
Trollope, alluded to by Curnsert Bene, no doubt 
also owes its origin to Don Juan Manuel’s little 
book of ensamples, and which little book has for 
centuries past proved an inexhaustible mine for 
novel and tale writers of all kinds and nations, 
James Pearse PEAcHEY. 


Ido not know whether your readers will care 
for further discussion on this subject, but I can 
point out another example of this idea. It occurs 
in one of a collection of Norwegian traditional 
stories collected by Asbiormsen, which runs thus: 
—Two women agreed to try which of them could 
make the greater fool of her husband. The first 
persuaded hers that he was sick to death, and 
finally put him in a coffin. The second sat down 
with all the action of spinning, then of weaving, 
and finally of making up all the imaginary product 
of her labour into clothes for her husband, which 
she then persuaded him to allow her to put on him, 
pantomimically, on the occasion of his attending 
the funeral of the other man. The dénouement 
was caused by the hearty laughter of the other on 
seeing his friend’s Adam-like condition through 
the air-holes judiciously left in his coffin ; and the 
moral was that the two husbands did the wisest 
thing either had done for a long while, and the 
birch-broom could tell what that was. A. 8. 


GoopManHAM (ok GopmuNDHAM) Font Iy- 
SCRIPTION (3 §. xii. 207, 234, 274, 319.)—In a 
recent examination of this inscription on the spot, 
I came to the conclusion that I could discern traces 
of all the following letters :— 

fwyht oft baptysm no sall ma be saued 

I have just been shown a private letter of mine, 
dated Oct. 5, 1867, and I find that I therein wrote, 
“T should suggest wyht owt baptysme no sowll ma 
be saued. But without seeing the font, or at least 
a rubbing, I am not going to hazard any conjecture 
in print.” When I examined the font the other 
day I had quite forgotten that this had ever been 
mmymind. I have no doubt that if our venerable 
friend F.C. H. were still among us he would agree 
with me as to the above reading. J.T. F 

Winterton, Brigg. ¥ 


“Girt Crosstxe Brook” (5 §, iv. 129.)—If 
Eporacum turns to the Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition for 1803, he will observe 











that Henry Thompson, A.R.A., contributed to that 
gathering “ Crossing the Brook,” No. 166. 
F. G. Srepreys. 


Tue TABLE AND THE Peopte (5 S. iii. 426, 
474; iv. 293.)-—Allow me to remind Mr. Tew 
and Mr. Warren that there is no authorized 
Latin version of the present Rubric before the 
Prayer of Consecration, since the Rubric itself was 
inserted in 1662; the book of 1559 has simply, 
“Then the priest, standing up, shall say as fol- 
loweth”; the Latin, 1560, “ Postea Sacerdos 
erigens se dicet.” There is no authorized Latin 
version of the book of 1662, therefore no argument 
can be founded on either “ante” or “coram.” 
The only aid we can have in determining the point 
of what was the intention of the Reformers of 1662 
is the Scotch Liturgy, approved by Laud and the 
Caroline divines. There the Rubric stands thus, 
“During the time of consecration the presbyter 
shall stand at such part of the holy table, where 
he may with the more ease and decency use both 
his hands.” This certainly suggests the middle of 
the holy table as the most convenient, but decides 
nothing. E. Leaton BienkKINsorp. 

[The above may suggest a modification of some papers 
recently sent in, and not yet printed. ] 


“ LocksLtEy Hatu” (5 S. iv. 48, 91, 297.)— 
I was well aware that rooky or roaky is explained 
by Halliwell to be a provincialism (Linc.) meaning 
“hazy, misty,” and that he refers to the passage 
in Macbeth to show that Shakspeare used the term 
in that sense. But, pace tanti viri, and of Mr. 
Mackay as well, I believe that Shakspeare used 
the word rooky in the same sense that Mr. 
Tennyson uses the word rookery; rooks, as Mr. 
Peacock has pointed out, being popularly called 
crows. Richardson, referred to by Mr. Mackay, 
has not the word rooky in his dictionary. 


T. J. A. 


Pituions (5 §. iv. 109, 234, 297.)-—I remember 
when pillions were in almost universal use in 
Ireland among the farmers’ wives and daughters. 
The upping-steps were equally general, par- 
ticularly outside public-houses and places of 
entertainment. Pillions and upping-stones have 
disappeared. What is popularly called the Treaty 
Stone, near Thomond Bridge, Limerick, was for 
a long series of years used as an upping-stone, or 
step to enable a woman to take her place on the 
pillion. The pillion was a large flat seat, covered 
with blue cloth, with a handle at the end, made 
of iron, for the woman to hold on by; it was 
furnished with a stirrup, and fastened around the 
horse by a girth. 

Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


Bett-Rincers’ Lireratvre (5* §. iv. 62, 153.) 
—The lines below are to be found over the belfry 
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door in All Saints’ Church, Hastings, and similar 
ones are said to be in Rye Church :— 
“‘ This is a belfry that is free 
For all those that civil be ; 
And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 
There is no music played or sung 
Like unto bells when they ’re well rung ; 
Then ring your bells well, if you can ; 
Silence is best for every man. 
But if you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay, be sure of that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 
Pray pay a groat before you go.—1756. 
GRYF. 


” 


Loca VENERATION oF Saints (5% §, iv. 129, 
176, 197, 218.)—To the notices of the saints of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland may be added 
the following, compiled from Alban Butler's 
narratives, which escapes observation from its 
place in the well-known Lives of the Saints. In 
an appendix there is a calendar of Irish saints. 
This has the name, with a very brief notice, of 
the Irish saints in the Roman calendar, in the 
order of the days on which they are commemorated. 
It is observed (p. 1115, ed. 1838, vol. ii.) :-- 

** We here subjoin an Irish calendar, that the reader 
may the more readily find out the pages wherein the 
virtues and sufferings of the saints honoured in this 
country are mentioned. We think with rational confi- 
dence that the perusal of these pages will be interesting 
to Irishmen of every denomination.” 

There is a “ Calendar of English Saints,” which 
was prepared by Dr. Newman previously to the 
commencement of Lives of the English Saints. 
This has been reprinted in the notes at the end 
of his History of My Religious Opinions, I think 
Note D., ed. Lond., 1864. Ep. MARSHALL. 


“GARRIT LADIR ABOO” (5 §, iv. 149, 195, 
237.)—Upon seeing the query relative to the 
above subject I wrote to the Very Rev. Ulick J. 
Burke, St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, co. Galway, at 
present a very high authority on the Irish lan- 
guage and Irish archeology. His translation of 
the inscription is as follows :—Garrit, the brave, 
victorious ; a buadh, pr. aboo, means “in victory” ; 
and perhaps ladir for laidir=strong, powerful ; 
so that the whole motto would read, “ The brave 
strong (chieftain) in victory.” P. J. Cocay. 

Ballyragget. 


ARITHMETIC OF THE APocALYPSE (5" §. iii. 26, 
153 ; iv. 172, 236, 275.)\—In Mr. Buatr’s “ coin- 
cidence” which “ silences further discussion,” no 
attention is paid to the battle of Poitiers—one of 
the “decisive battles of the world” (Creasy)—in 
which Charles Martel finally arrested the progress 
of the Saracens in western Denes nor to the rise 


of Protestantism, from Luther, in 1517, to the Diet 
of Spires in 1530. 
Again, the “relation” which makes 666 in the 








scale of 7 to be represented by 999 in the decimal 
scale is undoubtedly “ mystical.” For the process 
by which Mr. Biarr makes 1800 out of 1260 
would make 951}, and not 999, out of 666. If, 
however, he now means by the expression “ scale 
of 7” what is meant algebraically by it (see Tod- 
hunter’s Algebra, chap. xxix.), then 666 in the 
scale of 7 would equal 6 x 7?+6 x 7+6, @. ¢. 342 in 
the scale of 10. 

As to the millennium, a theory of the origin of 
its rise will be found in Ernest de Bunsen’s 
Chronology of the Bible, published by Longmans, 
1874. With regard to Scripture chronology gene- 
rally, Baron Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in History 
will be found very useful. 

Doveias HaAmMittoy, 

Cambridge. 


Sr. App (Eppa) (5 §. iii.408 ; iv. 16.)—T. F. Rs 
account of St. Ebba (p. 16) is quite correct, 
with the exception of that portion which relates 
to her death. According to Bede, she did not 
perish “in the flames” of her monastery, but died 
previous to the catastrophe. On account of the 
evil lives of the inmates, it was revealed to a cer- 
tain monk named Adamnanus, that the abbey over 
which she presided should be destroyed by fire, 
but not till after her decease. “Tu enim,” he says 
to her, “hance consolationem habeas, quod in diebus 
tuis hee plaga non superveniet.” The prediction 
seems for a time to have had a wholesome effect, 
but not for long, for Bede tells us, “ Verum post 
obitum ipsius abbatisse redierunt ad _pristinas 
sordes, immo sceleratiora fecerunt. Et cum dice- 
rent, Pax et securitas, extemplo prefatz ultionis 
sunt peena multati” (Mist. Eccl. Gent. Angl. lib. 
iv. C. XXV.). Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE OraciEs (5™ §. iv. 129, 
194.)\—In Mr. MarsHatu’s communication (p. 
194), the fifth paragraph should probably be 
modified as follows :—“ There is an English version 
in the notes to Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici, ed. 1736.” W. A. @ 

Hastings. 


Avumusses (5 §. iv. 89, 175, 256.)—Can 
J. T. F. explain further why doctors of divinity, 
bishops, &c., wear, and have for a long time wora, 
scarves like canons? In Le Bas’ Life of Cranmer 
I have seen an engraving in which that good 
prelate is represented with what seems to be a fur 
“ aumusse.” G. E. L. 


Henry CriarKe or Satrorp (5™ §. iii. 307, 
414, 517.)—Dr. Henry Clarke died on April 30, 
1818, in his seventy-sixth year, at his own house 
in Islington, having been seized the day before by 
a fit of apoplexy in a friend’s house in London. 
A short memoir of him may be found in the 
Monthly Magazine for July, 1818, p. 565, from 
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which it appears that his engagement as teacher at 
Sandhurst only terminated nine months before his 
death, when he “was inadequately pensioned by 
a small annuity.” Epwarp Soty. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

The Student's Austin’s Jurisprudence. Abridged 
from the Larger Work by Robert Campbell, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Murray.) 

A worker for the work’s own sake, and for the 

sake of those whom he felt he could help to a 

sounder understanding of the principles of General 

Jurisprudence, John Austin laboured with but 

scanty recognition of his merits in his own country, 

though esteemed and honoured by eminent con- 
tinental Jurists. His book, though unfortunately 
left unfinished, remains without a rival in the field 
which its author made so peculiarly his own. 
After his death it became necessary to bring out 
fresh editions, and to this we owe the touching 
memoir written by hiswidow. The Student’s edition, 
now issued by Mr. Murray under the most fitting 
editorship of Mr. Campbell, who revised the latest 
issue of the complete work, cannot fail to be very 
useful to the teacher as well as the student of 
Jurisprudence. It is not intended to dispense the 
lazily-disposed student from the hard work which 
he must encounter in mastering Austin’s complete 
work, but as a help on the road, and as a useful 
précis to refresh his memory after studying the 
original text. For a lecturer on Jurisprudence we 
can imagine no more useful companion than the 

Student's Austin, which will enable him at any 

moment to refer to a definition or an illustration, 

or to lay before his class one of those tables on 
which Austin spent so much time and thought. 

It seems, indeed, a pity that more of the tables 

contained in the larger work were not given in 

this edition, as they formed an integral part of 

Austin’s system of teaching, as well as of his book. 

Mr. Campbell’s notes, and the passages which he 

incorporates occasionally in the text, bring down 

the information to the latest possible moment, and 

a full index adds greatly to the utility of the book. 

For the formation of a scientific schoel of Jurists a 

thorough acquaintance with the principles of General 

Jurisprudence is indispensable, and we trust that 

many who are preparing for the Bar, or for politi- 

cal life, will engage in this study who might have 
shrunk from commencing it without the assistance 
now afforded them by the Student’s Austin. 

Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland of the 
Reign of James 1., 1608-1610, Preserved in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Record Office and elsewhere. Edited by the 
Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., and John P. Prendergast, 
£sq., Barrister-at-Law. (Longmans & Co.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-1650, 

Preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Ma- 








jesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne 

Everett Green. (Longmans & Co.) 
THE above volumes are the latest additions to the series 
of Calendars in which lie open for use such splendid 
materials for a new history of the political, domestic, 
and religious life of England. The first volume has a 
Preface of above a hundred pages, in itself a history of 
the period to which the book refers. Mrs. Green’s Pre- 
face, equally lucid and important, is a précis of the 
volume which tells much that is new of that eventful 
year, 1649-1650. One of the most interesting portions of 
the volume relating to Ireland is that which describes 
the forcible removal of the riotous and unscrupulous 
Grahams, from the border land, in Great Britain, to 
Roscommon, They seem to have been an irrepressible 
race, and, under whatever compulsion they lay for a 
time, ready to break away from it into any lawlessness 
as soon as opportunity offered. Perhaps there is nothing 
so likely to arrest attention in Mrs. Green's volume as 
the numerous incidents referring to Charles I., his per- 
son, family, and property. Among these is an order in 
Parliament, “that the care of the public library at St. 
James's, and the statues and pictures, be committed to 
the Council of State, and that they be empowered to 
dispose of such of them as they think fit.” 


THE PERIODICALS go of one accord into personal 
articles. The New Quarterly has one on Nino Bixio, 
full of interest. Temple Bar gives amusing traits of 
O'Connell. The Cornhill attracts us with ‘ The Early 
Years of Dante.” Macmillan introduces John Knox in 
his relations with women, and shows the Scottish re- 
former in a light in which he has been rarely contem- 
plated, and is little known. The St. James’s has a paper 
on Elizabeth Browning and some of her contemporaries, 
by the sympathetic hand of B. H. Horne; and, we must 
add, the beginning of a promising story (“Sir Hubert’s 
Marriage”) from the competent pen of Mrs. 8. R. Towns- 
hend Mayer. In the other magazines named above, 
fiction, of a very high order, divides the reader’s atten- 
tion with facts of personal life; and there is manifest 
proof in all that periodical literature is in the ablest 
hands, guided by taste, tact, wit, and good judgment. 


Sr. Denis.—“ There was a strong muster of pilgrims 
at St. Denis yesterday in honour of the festival of the 
martyr of that name, who is supposed to have walked 
about with his head under his arm. This legend, of 
course, arose from the fact of the first Christian martyrs 
in Paris being buried, after decapitation, holding their 
heads in their hands. In October every year the relics 
of the martyr, including a nail of the passion of our 
Lord, and the head of St. Denis, enclosed in three silver 
coffins, are exposed to the faithful. It is permitted, 
however, to doubt the authenticity of the objects an- 
nually shown, because the old abbey has several times 
been pillaged since they were confided to its care. The 
Normans were the first to plunder the church and its 
tombs, which were again violated by Huguenot soldiers 
in the sixteenth century. In 1793 the tombs of both 
saints and kings were ransacked by patriots; the ashes 
of the illustrious dead were scattered to the winds, and 
their leaden coffins were melted down to make bullets to 
repel the invaders. However, during the Revolution, a 
Benedictine monk is said to have saved the relics of St. 
Denis, and their authenticity was solemnly recognized 
by the clergy in 1819. Dulaure, in his history of Paris, 
tells an amusing anecdote about these relics. He says 
that the Emperor Baldwin sold the crown of thorns to 
St. Louis for 100,000f., although another crown had 
long existed at St. Denis. The new purchase was re- 
ceived with great ceremony; the King went out to meet 
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it dressed in a simple tunic and barefooted, and all the 
monks of the various monasteries and abbeys were 
ordered to attend with their relics. ‘The monks of St. 
Denis on this occasion,’ says Dulaure, ‘ did not bring the 
crown of thorns which they possessed.’ The writer 
then enumerates a variety of other articles which St. 
Louis purchased from the ‘Emperor of Constantinople— 
the reed, the sponge, the purple mantle, &c.; and had 
the French King lived he would probably have bought 
the finger of the Holy Ghost, to which Mr. Draper 
alludes in his Conflict between Religion and Science. I 
may add, as a curious fact connected with the siege of 
Paris, that the first shell which the Prussians fired into 
St. Denis struck the marble statue of the martyr and 
decapitated it ; also, that the last remains removed from 
the church were those of the elder brother of Napo- 
leon III. The Bourbons, on their restoration, did not 
consider that the ashes of a Bonaparte had any right to 
remain in the ancient burial-place of the kings of 
France, and had them transferred to the Malmaison.” 
Pali Mall Gazette, Oct. 12. 

Tue Survey or Pa.estine.—The Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Fund for Ocvober contains a full account 
of the savage and unprovoked attack made upon the 
party by Mahometan fanatics at Safed, concerning 
which various contradictory telegrams reached England 
at the time. The result up to the present is that the 
triangulation has been stopped for the moment, and the 
Committee put to very heavy expense. The whole party 
have been ordered home to recruit their health, to get 
away from the disturbed district, and to avoid the 
cholera which has been fly ing about Syria all the summer. 
The survey, however, has not been stopped, but office work, 
of which there is a vast quantity to be done, will go on in 
England instead of in Palestine. It is intended to 
resume the triangulation at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. The new number of the Society's Report con- 
tains, besides a large number of identifications proposed 

y Lieutenant Conder, a valuable paper by the same 

officer on the scene of David's duel with Goliath ; two 
papers by M. Clermont-Ganneau ; one on the ruins of 
Arvad, by Mr. Greville J. Chester; with other notes of 
interest and value. 

net ‘Minna von Barnunetm” (5% S. iv. 260, 
280.)—My learned friend, Mr. F. Norcare, seems to be 
positive where I merely conjectured, and asserts “that 
the play mentioned by William Taylor under the title of 
‘Love and Honour’ was doubtless the same as the 
School for Honour, and an oversight on the part of 
Taylor.” I should, however, before considering this as 
a positive fact, like to have some actual proof that the 
two titles refer to the same translation. A slip of the 
pen, such as putting Richard for Robert, as I have done 
myself in my former com munication, may occur easily 
enough, but not so to write “Love and Honour” for 
“The School for Honour.” Besides, what justifies us in 

mpossibility that Robert Harvey had also 
gant version " of Minna von Barnhelm? 
As regards the other translation mentioned by Mr, 
Noreate, which bears the title of “ The. Disbanded 
Officer; or, the Baroness of Bruchsal,” he could find 
some account of it in my Critical Introduction to Les- 
sing’s play. It was published and performed “at the 
Theatre Royal in the Haymarket” in 1786, and was, in 
fact, the first version of any German play performed in 
this country. A third translation appeared in 1805, by 
Fanny - leroft, and a fourth in 1838, by the Rev. J. J. 
Holroyd. Why, then, should it be absolutely impossible 
that ee exists also a fifth translation by “ Robert Har- 
vey, of Catton, near Norwich ”? C. A. Bucunerm. 

Messrs. Casseit & Co., the publishers of The Popular 
Educator, have determined to issue a thorough and com- 
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plete Compendium of Cookery, in the belief that such g 
work, being made most comprehensive, will find its way 
into the hands of those whom it so closely concerns, 

AvrTHors AnD Quotations WANTED, — 

Don’? YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I MET you!” 
(5* 8, iv. 180.) —“ O, do you remember,”’ Xc., is the first 
line of ‘‘a favourite ballad, sung by Mr. Braham in the 
comic opera of the Two Houses of Grenada, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane ; written and composed 
by J. A. Wade, Esq. Printed and sold by F. T. Latour, 
50, New Bond Street.” I can give your fair correspon- 
dent the words of the song if she requires them. 

Frepx. Rue, 

“A strone mAN,” &e. (5% S. i. 387; iv. 280.) —“ Eece 
spectaculum dignum, ad quod respiciat intentus operi suo 
Deus: ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna 
composites, utique et si provocavit.”—Seneca, De Prov, 

cap. 2, § 6. Ep. MARSHALL 

“WHEN ONE BY onz,” &c. (5 S. iv. 180), is the ninth 
line of a poem, entitled A Thought on Death, com- 
mencing, “ When life as opening buds is sweet,” by 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, written Nov., 1814 


Davip A. Burt. 


Motices to Correspondents. 

A German Grammar (5 S. iv. 209, 254, 260.)—W. P, 
writes :—“‘ A vocabulary of 4,500 words synonymous in 
German and English ’ is stated to be part of the contents 
in the title-page of Falck Lebahn’s German Language, 
in one volume (Whittaker & Co.). 

“Biscuits AND GroG,” WRITTEN BY J. Hannay.—A 
Coystant Reaper asks whether this came out in parts 
or in a complete form, who was the publisher, and 
whether there is any possibility of obtaining it either im 
parts or as a book. 

Cc. P. E. (“Coleridge”), J., Glasgow (“The Tall 
Pinta,” &c.), and A. M. (“ Antonius Trist”), are requested 
to forward their names and addresses. These should 
always be written on the back or foot of commur ae 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
good faith. 

A Correspondent asks for the name of some introdué 
tory book to the study of Entomology; one suited to# 
beginner. 

H. D. Mc =“ —The authorship has never bees 
discovered. See “N. & Q.,’ , 

Mavrice Le veel shall be forwarded. 

5 L.—Never published. 

. P.—The year after. 

: RRATUM.— Corner Houses, 

iii.,”” read “ chapter li.” 


passin 


p. 169, for “ chapter 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications shoul 1 be addressed to “ The 
Editor ””"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W Cc. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return coms 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can m: ake x no exception. 


7 ANTED to PURCHASE, Notes 

QUERIES, Nos. 33. 178, 1 " ndex to Vol. 
THIRD SERIES One Shilling ex will be given by JO. 
FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 
\ JANTED to PURCH: ASE, Memoir of J. T 

Serres, Svo. 1826—The Book ; or, Procrastinated Memoirs: < 
Historical Romance, 12mo. 1412—Facts: a Letter to the Earl of 
me 1516—Documents to prove Mrs. Serres to be Daughter of the 
late Duke of Cumberland, 4to. (four pages), no date.—Send Price 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, 40, 3t. George's Square, Belgrave Road, 8. We 
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